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LIFE IN CHRIST 


The greatest action ever performed by man took place on Calvary when 
the Son of Man offered infinite human homage and reparation to the offended 
majesty of God. Because this utterly unique event contains all the power of 
God to renew the face of the earth, Christ on the Cross must always remain 
the very center of Christian living. This unrepeatable historical action is 
miraculously brought into the present and is re-presented daily and hourly 
in every part of the world for all to draw near and to derive from the very 
substance of the sacrifice new life in Christ. In the Mass we find the realiza- 
tion of Christ’s words: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all things to myself.” 


But the sacrifice of Calvary is more than the fountainhead of our new 
life in Christ. The regenerating influence of the Cross reaches down into 
every. phase of human activity, transforming what would otherwise be merely 
human life into life that is divine. Life in Christ, however, by no means 
deranges or destroys human nature and its natural functions. Rather it builds 
on nature and brings it to perfection. Our life in Christ, for example, de- 
mands that we cultivate a sound mind and preserve bodily health. It demands 
that we be good citizens as well as good Samaritans. When conflicts arise 
between our life in Christ and the activity proper to human nature, the 
solution will be found neither in crippling human nature nor in frustrating 
divine grace, but in a clarification of what is proper to each. 


In this issue of THEOLOGY DIGEST we present a selection of articles 
which consider in one way or another our life in Christ as it comes from the 
Cross through Mary and reaches down into the many activities and relation- 
ships of our human existence. The first group of articles focuses our attention 
on the role of the Cross in Christian living, on the Mother of divine life and 
her relation to the Mystical Body of her Son, on the jealous solicitude of 
God and His Church to lead men in the only true way of divine life. 

Then follows a series of articles which treat of our life of faith in Christ : 
the function of reason in faith, the early teaching of St. Paul on our incor- 
poration into Christ through faith and baptism, the remedy for a languishing 
faith prescribed by St. Paul for the Hebrews. 

A third series of articles takes up some problems which arise as life in 
Christ begins to penetrate and integrate more and more the whole texture of 
human living : the social function of property, the relation between the Church 
and the State, the limits of human experimentation in medicine, scrupulosity 
in the light of modern psychiatry. 


The last article is devoted to a study of the reforms of the Breviary, the 
public prayer of the Church which ever ascends heavenward as an expression 
of the life of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


The Christian is living to the full his life in Christ only when he can say 
with St. Paul, “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
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CHRIST ON 


THE CROSS 


Otto Semmelroth, S.J. 


Always mere foolishness to the Gentiles, the Cross of Christ looms in the 
foreground of the Christian perspective of reality. In his “Christus Crucifixus,” 
originally appearing in Theologie und Glaube, 41(1951:6), pp. 472-486, Fr. 
Otto Semmelroth, S.J., professor of dogmatic theology at Frankfurt, essays a 
development of the theology of the Cross by giving an emphasis to the role of 
the Incarnation in that theology and suggesting how the chasm of time that 
separates Calvary from men’s crosses today may be bridged. 


The Cross in the Salvific Work 
of the Historical Christ 

Theology has become accustomed 

to opposing the “mystico-physical” 


interpretation which the Fathers of 


the Church give to the Redemption, 
and the emphasis which later theology 
places on the “satisfaction” of the 
Redemption. But the two interpreta- 
tions cannot be essentially different. 
Two constitutive elements, each es- 
sential, go into the whole that is the 
redemptive work. When the Word 
entered into humanity at the Incarna- 
tion, Ged and man were ontologically 
united. This is the element that is the 
principal consideration in the patristic 
tradition. But it is necessarily con- 
nected with a second element, which 
has been developed further in later 
theology, that is, the subjection of 
Christ’s human will, united to the 
Word, freely making its offering, and 
satisfying for sin. The theology of the 
Cross must recognize the ontological 
divine-human union in the Incarna- 
tion and must look to the Incarnation 
for an explanation of what happened 
on the Cross. 

At the Incarnation, a human nature 
was joined hypostatically to the Word, 
whose very life is an eternal recog- 
nition of His being from the Father, 
an eternal “worship” of the Father, 
we may say (if we understand all 
subordination as excluded). Thus it 
becomes the life task of Christ, whose 
human nature is capable of its own 
decision, to carry out and fulfill, but 
in a visible, human way, the “‘wor- 
ship” characteristic of His Trinitarian 
life. He does this in His everyday 


submission to the Father’s will and in 
His final decision on the Cross when 
He surrenders His entire divine-hu- 
man life into His Father’s hands. 
Here we recognize the primary sacra- 
mental significance of the sacrifice of 
the Cross. In the act of homage and 
in the obedience of the man Christ to 
the will of the Father, the eternal, 
Trinitarian homage of the Son of God 
becomes visible and translated into 
human form. 


But there is still the question: why 
is the Cross the climax of the God- 
man’s sacrifice? Christ was to atone 
for the sin by which man had impris- 
oned himself in his humanity, forget- 
ful of his obligation to glorify God 
whose image he is. It was necessary. 
then, for man to submit to God in a 
free and loving act of choice. Now 
when is our service before God most 
personal, entirely our own, a decision 
of love coming from our heart? It is 
when difficulties of an unforeseen and 
unintelligible character impose them- 
selves as restraints on our otherwise 
so customary life. It is when we meet 
a problem that we cannot answer and 
over which, therefore, we no longer 
have rational control—when we meet 
such a problem with the holy “Not 
my will...” of an act of choice that 
now has its only basis in personal 
submission to God’s majesty. The 
Cross was in the highest degree this 
kind of choice. 


The Cross in the Mystery of 
the Church 


The Church teaches that in the 
Mass Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross 
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is made present to us. We are asked 
to make this sacrifice our own by 
offering it with Him. It is, therefore, 
not the historical Christ only but the 
whole mystical Christ, the Church 
continuing down through the ages, 
that offers sacrifice on the Cross. 
Here is sheerest mystery. It means 
two things: that the salutary event of 
Golgotha reaches down to our day; 
and, likewise, that the Church of our 
day is somehow assembled and placed 
at the Cross of Christ. 

Perhaps a ray of light can be shed 
on the mystery. As for the first ele- 
ment, namely, that the salutary event 
of Golgotha reaches down to our day, 
it must be remembered that in the 
Mass, Christ’s sacrifice is mysteri- 
ously brought into the present— 
repraesentatur, says the Council of 
Trent—in all its essential elements, 
i.e., both the invisible, interior sacri- 
ficial disposition of Christ and also its 
manifestation in bodily death. 

As for the second element, the 
Church’s quasi-personal acceptance 
of, and cooperation in Christ’s sacri- 
fice must be made manifest. It is in 
Mary that the Church of all ages is 
assembled and represented at Christ’s 
sacrifice on the Cross. In Mary’s con- 
sent to His offering, the whole 
Church’s subjective ratification of the 
Cross becomes visible for each 
Christian to imitate. Only in the 
measure that men in the Church 
bring the “Yes” spoken for them by 
Mary at the foot of the Cross to sub- 
jective realization in their own hearts, 
does the objective mystery of the 
sacramental sacrifice become a pres- 
ent reality in the heart of the Church. 


The Cross in the Lives of 
Christ’s Members 

The Cross stands in our lives prin- 
cipally where Christ has placed it— 
in the sacrifice of the Mass. There we 
must bring our burdens of everyday 
drudgery to Christ’s altar, there say 
our “Yes” to them, and receive from 
Him the assurance that they are not 
without meaning. 


Then the Mass becomes not just an 
objective, sacramental sharing of a 
sacrifice which is offered properly 
only by Christ, but a program that 
gives meaning to our everyday lives. 
Everything painful, meaningless, and 
inscrutable that harasses and threat- 
ens our lives, and crushes the lives of 
so many,—all that becomes a partici- 
pation in Christ’s Cross, rediscovered 
in the suffering of our daily lives; for 
we abide in the Body of Christ. 

Here two questions come up. First, 
why does our Lord put the Cross and 
suffering with all its inscrutability 
into our lives? Second, how shall we 
offer this cross of ours as our share 
in Christ’s Cross so that our position 
before the altar at Mass is truly ex- 
pressive of our interior attitude and 
not just a sham? 

The first question is suggested by 
the very order which God has estab- 
lished. Man’s task is, to bring to per- 
fection the image of God that he bears 
in his person. Sin disturbs but does 
not abolish this original design of 
God. Man’s humanity, as an image of 
God, has an objective relationship to 
God. What man is in reality he is free 
to affirm or deny in his heart. If, in 
his effort to develop his humanity, 
man freely and consciously affirms the 
reality, he thereby glorifies God. He 
can, however, forget that he must 
make known the glory of his divine 
archetype, whose excellence he por- 
trays. This is sin. It consists in mak- 
ing the human—which is essentially 
relative to God—into an absolute. 


To expiate the sin that man com- 
mitted by making himself archetype 
instead of image, Christ consummated 
His sacrifice on the Cross. To share 
in this sacrifice we must join with 
Christ in compensating for sinful re- 
bellion against the Father by a free 
and loving “Yes” to the Father’s 
power and glory. His power and glory 
are visible precisely in the suffering 
in which we have to recognize Christ’s 
Cross in our life. The cross is an 
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intrusion of God’s power into our 
self-possession. 

And how can we truthfully par- 
ticipate in Christ’s Cross? We must 
remember that just as Christ re- 
deemed our humanity in His sacrifice, 
so we must accept His Cross into our 
life if we are to have our own human 
existence redeemed. The essential at- 
titude is vividly expressed in the 
person of Mary. If subjectively we 
imitate her “Yes,”’ we can have a true 
share in the sacrifice objectively of- 
fered in the Mass. It is only with the 
attitude of Mary’s Fiat that we can 
meet the Cross that God time and 
again inserts into our lives as the 
claim of His sovereign authority. 

In conclusion, one more point must 
be made. Humanity as a whole, and 
not only individual men, has the duty 
of developing as a harmonious image 
of God for God’s glory. Individualism 
and collectivism both spoil this image. 
Even when man most closely ap- 
proaches fraternal unity and peace 
(perhaps through the efforts of a false 
humanism), he easily forgets that all 
human peace and progress is worth- 
less except in so far as it makes man- 
kind, for the glory of God, into an 
image of the Triune God. 


The suffering that comes when hu- 
manity forgets its orientation to God 
is the intrusion of God vindicating 
His rights. Frequently God imposes 
this suffering on individuals who, to 
all appearances, have kept their gaze 
directed towards Him. They are the 
ones who are capable of bearing the 
suffering of humanity in a way that 
means redemption. If these individ- 
uals meet their Cross with fullest sub- 
mission after Mary’s example, then 
their standing by the Cross of Christ 
can redeem the world around them. 

Any picture of man that has been 
sketched by human caprice and self- 
glorification, without regard for the 
divine archetype, will be blotted out 
by suffering and meaninglessness. 
Only in the individual who recognizes 
the full picture can humanity stand 
before the powerful, loving Will of 
God and say “Yes.” In such a person 
the one essential feature of the reflec- 
tion of God remains—the illuminating, 
transfiguring power of the love that 
surrounds itself with its “Yes” to the 
Will of God. Such a “Yes” is the only 
thing that. can make mankind con- 
scious of its essential task of fashion- 
ing humanity after the divine arche- 
type for His honor and glory. 


. and it is by the power of the Cross that Our Saviour, although He had been 


constituted the Head of the whole human family in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
exercises fully the office itself as Head in His Church. ‘For it was through His 
triumph on the Cross,’ according to the teaching of the Angelic and Common Doctor, 
‘that He won power and dominion over the gentiles’; by that same victory He increased 
that immense treasury of graces, which, as He reigns in glory in heaven, He lavishes 
continuously on His mortal members; it was by His blood shed on the Cross that 
God’s anger was removed, and that all the heavenly gifts, especially the spiritual 
graces of the New and Eternal Testament, could then flow from the fountains of our 
Saviour for the salvation of men, of the faithful first of all; it was on the tree of 
the Cross, finally, that He entered into possession of His Church, that is all the mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body; for they would not have been united to this Mystical 
Body through the waters of Baptism except by the salutary virtue of the Cross, by 
which they had been already brought under the complete sway of Christ.” 


Pius XII, Mystici Corporis 





The Theology of the “Promise” 
According to St. Paul 


D. M. Stanley, S.J. 
Verbum Domini, 30(1952:3), pp. 129-142. 


By the word “Promise,” St. Paul means 
the sum total of all the blessings and graces 
which were promised to man by God and 
which are now shown to have been fulfilled 
in the death and resurrection of Christ. The 
Promise was made to Abraham and his 
seed (sing.), who is Christ. The children 
of the Promise are not all the sons of 
Abraham, nor of Jacob, but the spiritual 
children only: those who believed with 
the faith of Abraham and Jacob. Abra- 
ham and his spiritual children were “heirs 
according to the Promise” because they 
believed in God as One who is able to do 
what He promises, as the One who raises 
from the dead (Rom. 4:17). Thus the faith 
of Abraham is basically the same as our 
faith, having the same object, the risen 
Messiah. We are “heirs according to the 
Promise” because of our union with the 
risen Christ, who is the fulfillment of the 
Promise. The mystery of God’s predilection 
is at the core of the theology of the Promise. 


The promise of the Father is fulfilled in 
the resurrection of Christ, and in Christ 
this fulfillment is perfect; in the Christian, 


(O 


however, the fulfillment of the Promise is 
only gradual. We have the “Justice of 
God” if we possess the messianic good in 
this life, and our salvation is the complete 
possession of the messianic good in the 
future life, in the resurrection of our 
bodies, which is the final fulfillment of 
our part in the Promise. 


The Old Law, the law of observance, 
circumcision, and fear, was not the Promise 
but was like a pedagogue, leading men to 
the great teacher, Christ. The New Law, 
the Gospel of faith and love, is the Gospel 
of the Promise, bringing justification, be- 
cause it fulfills the Promise made to Abra- 
ham which is brought about in Christ by 
His two-fold redemptive act: His death and 
resurrection. 


From the fulfillment of the Promise, 


many attributes of God the Father are 
made manifest: love, faithfulness, power, 
and mercy. And the Promise, of which God 
the Father is the Author, is now fulfilled 
in His Son, Jesus Christ. Final judgment 
will be made according to the norms of the 
fulfilled Promise, the Gospel of the New 


Testament, the Gospel of the Risen Christ. 


SUBJECTS TO BE TREATED 
IN FUTURE ISSUES 
Christ and the Modern Mind 
On St. Joseph in the Liturgy 
A Christian Evaluation of Work 


Situational Ethics 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart and the Council of 


Chalcedon 


The Christian: Disciple of Christ 

The Covenant in the Old Testament 

A New Approach to Moral Theology 

The Social Character of the Church 

The Origin of Man and Humani Generis 

St. Paul and the Rabbinical Interpretation of Scripture 
On the Teaching of. Moral Theology 


Excavations at St. Peter’s 


The Relation between Sin and Death 
The Mystical Body: Central Fact in History 





The Hour of Jesus and the Hour of 
His Mother (John 2:4) 


Juan Leal, S.J. 


This article originally appeared in Estudios Eclesiaticos, 26(June, 1952), 


pp. 147-168. 


I. Historical Introduction 


In the past sixty years approxi- 
mately twenty independent interpreta- 
tions have been proposed to explain 
the response of Our Lord to His 
Mother at the wedding of Cana. 


Most interpreters have taken the 
word “woman” to mean the respect- 
ful title of “lady.” They say that the 
first part of Our Lord’s response, 
“What is that to me and to thee?” 
contains a denial of the favor. The 
second part, “My hour has not yet 
come,” they interpret as the hour for 
Him to work miracles. 


According to another interpretation 
Jesus calls Mary “woman” because 
He wishes to prescind from her 
quality as His Mother. When He 
says, “What is this to me and to thee?” 
Jesus wishes to show that during his 
public ministry He does not recognize 
the filial dependence which binds Him 
to His Mother. He then adds, “My 
hour has not yet come.” The “hour” 
of Jesus is not the time for working 
miracles, but the time of His death 
and glorification. When that hour 
comes, Mary will be given the role 
of universal spiritual motherhood 
with the words, “Woman, behold thy 
son.” During His public ministry 
Jesus’ sole rule of life is the will of 
His Father. If He grants her request 
at Cana, it is only because He sees 
in it the will of the Father, and not 
because of the flesh and blood bonds 
which unite Him to His Mother. 


This latter interpretation undoubt- 
edly gives the most satisfactory ex- 
planation of the close union between 
Jesus and Mary. If it could also be 
established exegetically, it is the best 


interpretation. The hour of Jesus, 
which would be the hour of gathering 
the fruits of His passion and death, 
would be also the hour of His Mother, 
the hour when she intervenes more 
directly in the salvation of mankind. 


II. Tradition 


Though this interpretation has com- 
paratively few proponents in modern 
times, it is by no means a new in- 
terpretation. St. Augustine was the 
first to interpret the passage this 
way. In his commentary on St. John 
he says, “His Mother therefore wanted 
a miracle; but He, as it were, did not 
recognize flesh and blood, as He was 
about to perform a divine work. It 
was as if He said, ‘That which works 
a miracle, Thou didst not bear. Thou 
didst not bear My divinity. But be- 
cause thou didst bear My infirmity I 
shall recognize thee when My infirm- 
ity is suspended on the cross’ ; for this 
is what He meant by ‘My hour has 
not yet come!’” 

There were others in succeeding 
centuries who followed St. Augus- 
tine’s interpretation. St. Thomas him- 
self repeats the words of Augustine. 


III. The Remote Context 
This interpretation of St. Augus- 
tine, and in modern times that of 
Fr. Gachter and Fr. Braun, is the 
one which I accept. It contains two 
principal ideas: 1. Jesus affirms at 
Cana His flesh-and-blood indepen- 
dence in the work of salvation; 2. 
His words contain a veiled expres- 
sion of the grand role which Mary 
will play in the new Kingdom, once 

the redemption is accomplished. 
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1. The Messianic Independence 
of Jesus 
This idea of Jesus working for 
His Father alone is brought out re- 
peatedly by St. John ‘n general terms 
—He is sent by the Father, His 
works are the works of the Father, 
His words are the words of the 
Father. But the Synoptics recount 
instances where Jesus expresses His 
messianic independence while He is 
talking to His Mother. 


When He was found in the temple, 
His mysterious reply to His Mother 
conveys this idea of His independence 
in doing the will of His Father 
(Luke 2:49). When He was told 
that His Mother and His brethren 
were seeking Him, He shows His 
independence of flesh and_ blood. 
“Who is my Mother and who are my 
brethren? And stretching forth his 
hand towards his disciples, He said: 
Behold my mother and my brethren. 
For whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father, that is in heaven, he is 
my brother, and sister, and mother” 
Matt. 12 :48-50). 


In St. Luke, when a woman from 
the crowd praised His Mother, He 
answered in the same manner: “Yea 
rather, blessed are they who hear the 
word of God and keep it” (Luke 11: 
28). 

Jesus, therefore, repeatedly reaf- 
firms His dependence solely on the 
will of His Father in His public 
ministry. 

2. The Hour of Jesus 

The word “hour” occurs twenty- 
six times in the Fourth Gospel. In 
only eight cases is it used in the ma- 
terial sense, as a division of time. In 
all the other cases it means a trans- 
cendent time which has a_ special 
religious meaning. In this latter sense, 
“hour” refers to the death of Jesus, 
His glorification, and His return to 
His Father. When, for example, St. 
John begins to narrate the account of 
His passion, he says (John 13:1): 


“Before the festival day of the Pasch, 
Jesus knowing that His hour was 
come—that he should pass out of this 
wor'd to the Father...” In the fourth 
chapter, we are told that this hour 
is approaching; in the thirteenth, 
that it has arrived. The evidence in- 
dicates, then, that the hour of Jesus 
was rather the hour of His death and 
glorification. Those who claim that 
the “hour” spoken of at Cana means 
the hour of His miracles must admit 
that it would be the only case in the 
whole Gospel of St. John where it 
would have that meaning. 


3. The Hour of Calvary 

The reply which Jesus gives His 
Mother at Cana gives us to under- 
stand that His relations with her will 
undergo a change when His hour ar- 
rives. It is the same evangelist who 
recounts both scenes. At Cana, Mary 
assumes her role as Mother, but 
Jesus seems to cut short her maternal 
activity. On Calvary, however, when 
He says, “Woman, behold thy Son,” 
He opens up the way He had closed 
at Cana. Now that His hour has ar- 
rived, Jesus and His disciples enter 
into a new relationship with Mary. 
Thus, Calvary throws light on the 
scene at Cana. 


IV. The Text and Its Immediate 
Contents 

1. “Woman, what is that to me and 
to thee?” 

A study of the text itself confirms 
our interpretation. Most of the com- 
mentators generally agree that the 
reply of Our Lord contains a refusal. 
The problem is what He refuses. Ac- 
cording to most interpreters, He re- 
fuses a miracle. But it seems to be a 
contradiction to refuse a miracle, and 
to go ahead and work it right away. 
It seems better to distinguish Mary’s 
state of mind, and the petition she 
made. Her state of mind was to help 
the wedded couple with a miracle, 
something that pertained to the mes- 
sianic order, as a revelation of her 
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Son. Her petition was to remedy the 
the temporal need of the spouses with 
an extraordinary means. The refusal 
of Jesus refers to Mary’s state of 
mind, not to what she asks. Jesus 
denies that it pertains to her to direct 
His messianic activity—this belongs 
to the Father alone. It is an implicit 
affirmation that the will of His Father 
is the norm of His activity. Jesus 
will work the miracle, but only be- 
cause He has seen in it the will of 
His heavenly Father. 

A careful examination of Jesus’ 
own words leads us to the same con- 
clusion. First of all, there is a nega- 
tion implied in the interrogative 
pronoun “what.” The answer implied 
both by the immediate context and by 
other uses in Scripture of this same 
phrase is, “nothing.” 

If we examine the pronouns them- 
selves, the expression “to me” should 
be taken in the light of other personal 
references of Jesus to Himself in the 
Fourth Gospel. Such references in- 
dicate the consciousness Jesus had of 
His divine mission. Similarly here, 
the opposition between ‘me’ and 
“thee” can only be explained by that 
consciousness of His divine mission. 
The content of the pronoun “to thee” 
is explained by the vocative which is 
joined to it, “woman.” This demon- 
strates the enormous distance which 
separates the Word Incarnate in His 
messianic mission and the “woman” 
who is His Mother. 

2. “My hour is not yet come.” 

These words can be explained best 
by taking “hour” in the sense of the 
transcendent hour of Jesus, the mean- 
ing which it has in the rest of the 
Gospel. 

If the hour of Jesus means the 
hour for His miracles, then the rea- 
son He gives His Mother would not 
seem very strong, since He begins 
to perform miracles not many days 
afterwards, at the first Pasch. Again, 
the use of the words “not yet” imply 
that when His hour does come, the 
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bonds which bind Him to His Mother 
will experience a change. Neverthe- 
less, we see the same reserve even 
after the time for His miracles has 
come. Furthermore, the use of the 
definite article with “hour” (literally : 
the hour of me) seems to indicate a 
definite time, which can best be under- 
stood as the climax of His life, when 
He goes to His Father. Also the 
pronoun “my” seems to indicate a 
personal intimate connection of the 
hour with Jesus, such as His hour of 
glorification would have. 


V. The Mariological Content 


If we can arrive at the intention 
which guided St. John’s selection of 
certain details and omission of others 
in the account of the miracle, we can 
more easily arrive at the correct inter- 
pretation of this passage. 


In narrating this miracle St. John 
had, first of all, an apologetic aim. 
He tells us explicitly that it mani- 
fested Christ’s glory and confirmed 
the faith of the disciples. But St. John 
wished also to manifest Mary’s glory. 
He described in detail Mary’s activ- 
ity: she notes the failure of the wine, 
calls Jesus’ attention to the fact, 
and gives the servants their orders. 
Hence, a fundamental principle of 
exegesis: that interpretation is more 
in accord with St. John’s intention 
which, while being confirmed to the 
text itself, gives Mary greater glory. 

Let us apply this principle to the 
two opinions. According to those 
who maintain that the hour of Jesus 
is the hour for His miracles, Mary’s 
glory would consist in having moved 
up that hour, or at least in having 
obtained an exception to God’s gen- 
eral plan. But it appears something 
of an anomaly for Mary to ask for 
and gain what lies outside the general 
plan of the Father. 


On the other hand, if we take the 
hour of Jesus as the hour of His 
glorification, Mary’s glory is en- 
hanced, because she does not ask or 
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obtain anything outside of God’s gen- 
eral divine economy. Jesus does not 
refuse her petition, but only affirms 
that during His public ministry His 
messianic activity cannot depend on 
her. 

The mariological importance of the 
first interpretation stops here—just 
where the beautiful mariological im- 
plications of the second begin. In our 
exegesis, the reply of Our Lord con- 
tains a veiled prophecy of the role 
that Mary will have in the economy 
of the redemption. This prophecy is 
suggested in the words, “My hour is 
not yet come.” This seems to indicate 
that when His hour does come, Mary 
will enter into a closer relationship 
with her Son. It will be the hour of 
His glorification and the hour of ap- 
plying His merits. 

It is significant that St. John men- 
tions Mary as being present on only 
two occasions, at Cana and at Calvary. 
The two are intimately connected. 

Along with the careful narration of 
historical detail, there is an element 
of symbolism in the miracles which 
St. John describes. The cure of the 
blind man symbolizes that Jesus is 
the light of men; the raising of 
Lazarus symbolizes that Jesus is the 
life and the resurrection of men. At 
Cana, the historical reality of chang- 


ing water into wine symbolizes the 
transformation that Jesus will work 
in the world. The intervention of 


Mary in this miracle symbolizes the 
maternal influence she will have in 
this redemptive transformation. St. 
John indicates the realization of this 
symbol when he mentions that he, in 
the name of all, takes for his own 
mother the Mother of Jesus. 


VI. Mariological Conclusion 


The hour, therefore, which Jesus 
alluded to at Cana, was the hour of 
His glorification. While He was on 
earth, Jesus Himself, guided solely 
by the will of His Father, watched 
over the faithful. But now that His 
hour has arrived, He confides the 
faithful to Mary. She will carry on in 
the same way as she did at Cana— 
manifesting the glory of her Son and 
confirming the faith of His disciples. 
The hour of Jesus is really the hour 
of His Mother too. It is then that 
she assumes her role as Mother of all 
the faithful. 


There are three elements essential 
to the hour of Jesus: it is the time 
when the Father would be known, 
the Son glorified, and the Holy Spirit 
poured forth into all hearts. This is 
the moment at which Mary takes up 
her role of universal Motherhood. 


“And as through a virgin who did not obey, man was smitten and fell and 
died, so through the Virgin who was obedient to the word of God, by the life that 
sprang up, life was again brought forth in man. The Lord came again to see the 
lost sheep and the lost sheep was man. Therefore, He was not made any other 
creature but the one who descended from Adam, keeping the likeness of the first 
creation. For it was fitting and even necessary that in creating a new headship for 
Adam in Christ, mortality should be swallowed up in immortality; and in renewing 
Eve in Mary, that, a virgin being intercessor for a virgin, the disobedience of a 
virgin should be destroyed by the obedience of the Virgin.” 


St. Iranaeus, The Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, chap. 33. 





THE BASIC PRINCIPLES 
OF MARIOLOGY 


Dr. Alois Miller 


There is a wealth of mariological literature in current theological journals. 
The thought-provoking hypothesis advanced by Dr. Miiller in this article pre- 
supposes the results of his patristic study entitled Ecclesia-Maria: Die Ein- 
heit Marias und der Kirche (Fribourg, 1951). The author admits that his con- 
clusions are by no means definitive, but he feels that the importance of the 
ideas found in the writings of the Fathers demands a re-examination and 
re-explanation of the mariological principles. The closely-knit orgumentation, 
made more compact by digest form, does not lend itself to easy reading. But 
the editors of THEOLOGY DIGEST feel that its readers, though they may 
disagree with the new first principle proposed by Dr. Miiller, cannot but be 
impressed by its vitality. This article originally appeared in Divus Thomas 


(Freiburg), 29(December, 1951), pp. 385-401. 


In this article I would like to in- 
vestigate one of the conclusions that 
follows from my patristic study, 
Ecclesia-Maria: namely that Mary is 
the archetype of the Church. For the 
mystery of the Church is the mystery 
of Mary; and the mystery of Mary is 
the mystery of man’s salvation and 
the union with Himself which God 
bestows on His creatures. Hitherto 
most theologians have declared that 
the divine motherhood is the~ basic 
principle of mariology. I prefer to 
consider grace as that basic principle, 
even though in the past grace has 
generally ranked as something be- 
neath Mary’s maternal dignity and 
following from it. To explain my 
departure from the traditional posi- 
tion I must explain the relationship 
between the fullness of grace and the 
divine motherhood. 


Three Opinions 


In current mariological thought 
three basic principles are in evidence. 
Scheeben holds Mary’s Motherhood 
—closely connected with her role as 
Bride—as a fundamental. According 
to Feckes’ interpretation of this posi- 
tion, these two apparently disparate 
ideas are joined in Mary because 


they are mutually connected in one 
divine idea: Mary is Mother because 
she is Bride, for her first cooperative 
act as Bride was to consent to mother- 
hood. Likewise, Mary is Bride be- 
cause she is Mother, for in her mission 
as Mother she constantly showed the 
bridal characteristic of submission. 


Like Scheeben, Roschini seeks to 
unite the two ideas of mother and 
cooperator in the one principle of uni- 
versal motherhood: Mary is both 
Mother of God and Mother of men. 
Since “Mother of men” includes the 
notion of cooperation in the redemp- 
tion, Mary’s dual mission is summed 
up in the word maternity. 


Semmelroth, however, takes a new 
approach. Mary is the Mother of God, 
but why? Mariology can offer an 
explanation. According to ancient tra- 
dition Mary is the archetype of the 
Church, and mariology is concerned 
with Mary in so far as she is con- 
nected with the drama of salvation. 
This drama embraces “the whole 
Christ—Christ with his Church,” for 
the Church as Christ’s Bride “makes 
His work her own and receives from 
Him the fruits of this work in the 
fullness of grace . . . which she then 
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distributes to the individual mem- 
bers.”” Mary became the archetype of 
the Church when she became co-re- 
demptrix and, like the Church, re- 
ceived from Christ the fullness of 
grace for the work of redemption. 
Furthermore, Mary is like the Church 
in that she mediates to all creation 
the fullness of grace which she re- 
ceived. This opinion of Semmelroth, 
based on the Fathers, seems to be in 
complete accord with my thesis. 


The Fathers of the Church 


Let us review briefly what the 
Fathers hold as fundamental princi- 
ples in mariology : 

1. All agree that Mary’s decisive 
redemptive action was consent to the 
divine maternity, an action which 
combined her faith in God and her 
obedience to Him. 


2. By this action Mary prepared the 


way for the Church. The mystical 


realists (Irenaeus and Hippolytus) 
saw in the birth of Jesus the rebirth 
of all redeemed mankind. Thus the 
womb of Mary in giving birth to 
Christ was also the womb of the 
Church, which gives birth to the na- 
tions in baptism, the sacrament “that 
regenerates men unto God.” From the 
beginning, then, the Church was 
spoken of as the Divine Mother. 


3. What was first said of the Church 
is applied, especially by the Alexan- 
drians, to each individual man, in 
whose heart Christ is conceived 
through the faithful hearing of the 
word, and is born through baptism. 


4. Thus Mary and the Church co- 
incide in their union with God through 
grace which leads to the divine moth- 
erhood. In Mary and in each individ- 
ual Christian too this mystery of giv- 
ing birth to Christ is fulfilled under 
the same condition: preparing by 
faith for the Word of God. This simi- 
larity is founded on the real unity of 
Christ with His Mystical Body, so 
that Mary’s motherhood and the 
motherhood of the Church are re- 


duced purely and simply to the mys- 
tery of grace, the mystery of man’s 
salvation. 

From this the Fathers conclude 
that Mary’s divine Motherhood and 
espousals should not be conceived as 
prior to, but as really identical with 
the Church’s divine motherhood and 
espousals. When we say that Mary is 
the Church’s complete, all-embracing, 
absolute consummation, we wunder- 
stand the Church in its most general 
and primary aspect—as submitting to 
God and receiving grace from Him 
through Christ. And so we have the 
basic mariological principle which we 
first received from the mouth of an 
angel: Mary is simply the one full of 
grace. Here we stand at the beginning 
of the whole theology of salvation. 
All that we know of grace and of the 
Church has its perfect form in Mary, 
just as whatever we know of Mary 
finds a correlative in the Church and 
in the life of grace. 


Critique of the Three Opinions 


Roschini’s solution, while impres- 
sive for its unity, is withal lacking in 
strict theological coherence. Semmel- 
roth reduces Scheeben’s thought in 
stricter consequence to the Church 
itself. But we part company with him 
when he takes the Church not in its 
ultimate essence, justification, but in 
its property as mediator of salvation. 
In all three solutions there is ex- 
pressed a characteristic of current 
mariology, namely, the tendency to 
make Mary a completely independent 
factor in the theory of salvation. 
Soteriology would have as its poles 
Christ and Mary, the Church and 
grace ; it would be essentially Christo- 
mariological. Something internal and 
essential would be lacking to the the- 
ology of salvation, if it said something 
merely of Christ, the Church and 
grace, but nothing of Mary’s personal 
individual co-redemption and _ co- 
mediatorship. This autonomizing of 
Mary’s role has permitted authors to 
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set up Mary’s status as divine Mother 
and Helpmate as a first, irreducible 
principle ; for Mary is such in herself, 
so constituted solely by God’s auto- 
cratic decree. But, is “Motherhood” a 
basic theological concept with which 
one could win for Mary a place in 
theology? It seems rather to have its 
sole function and application in Mary 
herself. 


We are not saying that there is 
anything false or censurable here. In 
all likelihood we are simply con- 
fronted with the latest fruits of indi- 
vidualism in theology. If Mary actu- 
ally plays this individual, independent, 
and autonomous role in the theology 
of redemption, there is the serious 
difficulty that it is only recently that 
she has been recognized in this role. 


If, however, Mary is not isolated in 
this fashion, if, on the contrary, she 
is placed in the midst of the family of 
the exiled children of Eve, she is seen 
simply as the perfect Church, the 
“Full of Grace,” then the glance of 
the theologian will not rest upon Mary 
merely as an individual person, and 
something essential will not be miss- 
ing from theology. For, the best mari- 
ology is achieved when our teachings 
on the Church and on grace are well- 
grounded and well-constructed. Then, 
and only then, are the scanty words 
of the Bible and the ancient Fathers 
sufficient for building a rich, glorious 
mariology, particularly since these 
words without exception point out 
precisely this road: to see Mary as 
the Church. 

To be sure, Mary is also completely 
singular. But to elevate this singular- 
ity into a methodological principle 
seems to us ill-advised. For Mary’s 
uniqueness consists in the fact that 
she universally typifies everything in 
which the members of the Church 
constantly and progressively partici- 
pate—which leads immediately to the 
central problem of the relation be- 
tween grace and divine maternity. 


If Mary and the Church are equal 
in divine maternity, and if all this 
ultimately rests on the fullness of 
grace, then we are forced to the con- 
clusion that Mary’s physical mater- 
nity is the immediate consequence, 
perhaps even a sort of formal effect, 
of her perfect fullness of grace. We 
must note that in this we assert some- 
thing which theologians commonly 
contradict, since they explain Mary’s 
fullness of grace as the first necessary 
consequence of her predestination to 
motherhood, in the same way as the 
created grace of Christ is the conse- 
quence of the hypostatic union. 

In comparing our opinion with 
Scheeben’s exposition, it becomes evi- 
dent to us that while Scheeben was 
anxious to demonstrate the specific 
difference between Mary’s grace of 
maternity and sanctifying grace, still 
so many similarities and connections 
forced themselves upon him that his 
expression became incoherent and 
occasionally  self-contradictory.* In 
any case the manifold attempts by 
Scheeben himself will encourage us 
to seek a unifying solution, though 
these investigations are of a tentative 
and hypothetical character. 


Mary’s Fiat and the Christian’s 
Act of Faith 


God has one plan of salvation: to 
unite human nature with Himself in 
the Son and to divinize mankind 
through a mysterious participation of 
men in this union, so that for the 
whole of mankind “salvation” means 
a supernatural-physical participation 
in the Incarnation, in Christ. This 
participation takes place (1) by the 
free decision of man, (2) who sur- 
renders himself to God as a bride to 
her husband, (3) on the basis of faith 
and in the sacrament of baptism. Seen 
in this light, Mary’s Fiat is compared 
by the Fathers to the act of faith of 
every Christian, and the birth of the 
natural body of Christ is compared 


1—Dr. Miiller’s quotations from Scheeben have been omitted here. The digest gives merely 


Miiller’s conclusions. 
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to the birth of the mystical Christ 
through and in each Christian. 


If we hypothetically affirm that 
sanctifying grace effected the divine 
maternity in Mary, the question im- 
mediately arises: Is Mary’s dignity as 
the Mother of God different only in 
degree and not specifically from that 
of every Christian? 


We might distinguish a double ele- 
ment in grace. In its formal element 
we designate grace as making-holy, 
and as such in all Christians it is 
qualitatively the same. However, in 
its material element it can be des- 
ignated as_ that-which-conforms-to- 
Christ; that is, it makes us living 
members of Christ, and this immedi- 
ately indicates qualitative differentia- 
tion of vocation. The qualitative dis- 
tinction in the material element can 
indeed condition a quantitative one 
in the formal element, just as in the 
body the eye has “more dignity” than 
the foot. Therefore, Mary’s vocation 
to grace, her vocation to membership 
is unique; it is the highest possible 
vocation in the Body of Christ. To it 
corresponds also the highest measure 
of God’s favor. One can, therefore, 
not talk as though another Christian, 
who receives a different vocation as a 
member, could demand an equality 
of grace with Mary. In the formal 
element the difference is only in de- 
gree, or “quantitative,” but it rests 
on the qualitative difference of the 
material element. 


Granted that Mary received the 
most perfect participation in the In- 
carnation, it must be demonstrated 
that this is a “grace of the Church,” 
if the mysterious homogeneity of 
Christ’s physical and mystical body 
and the meaning of the Incarnation 
are not to be endangered. Because 
grace always essentially connotes “‘di- 
vine maternity,’ Mary’s grace is 
simply the perfect participation of 
humanity in the Incarnation. 


Was Mary’s Grace Different 
from Ours? 


Is, therefore, the grace of Mary’s 
maternity the same as, or different 
from, the maternal grace of every 
Christian? To make the question 
more precise: Besides this grace of 
physical motherhood, did Mary have 
still another grace which made her, 
like every Christian, a mystical mother 
of God? Or is the physical maternity 
precisely her mystical divine mater- 
nity? One thing we must safeguard 
with the most ancient tradition: 
Mary’s grace, the acme of all ecclesi- 
astical grace, is homogeneous with all 
other graces. It is essentially singular 
so far as it is the perfect grace, while 
all other graces in the Church are 
merely partial graces according to the 
measure of Christ’s beneficence. And 
between the perfect and the imperfect 
there is a difference which cannot be 
called merely one of degree, al- 
though it remains within the same 
essence. To him who stands on the 
pinnacle of the mountain, that per- 
son is nearer whose position is 
merely a few steps below him than 
the one who remains at the foot. 
Nevertheless no one is equal to him 
who stands on top, while the sec- 
ond and the lowest are alike in this 
that they are on the way but not 
at the pinnacle. This distinction 
might enable us to safeguard 
Mary’s uniqueness without snatch- 
ing her into the distant strato- 
sphere We do hold with Scheeben 
that Mary received the supreme, 
most perfect participation in Christ. 
We only go on to maintain that 
she nevertheless does not form a 
new order by herself, but is the 
glory of our order. 


Immediately this objection is 
made: Through the divine maternity 
Mary entered into a relationship 
with the Word, which entirely sur- 
passes in dignity the order of na- 
ture, grace, and glory, and is itself 
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surpassed only by the hypostatic 
union. 


Our response is twofold: First 
of all, it was not the purely physical 
relationship to Christ which form- 
ally sanctified Mary, but the 
spiritual. St. Augustine says: 
“Mary was more blessed in receiv- 
ing the faith of Christ than in con- 
ceiving the flesh of Christ.” Con- 
sider also our Lord’s words: “Who 
is my mother and who are my 
brothers? He who does the will of 
my Father who is in heaven .. .” 
We see, therefore, that what con- 
stitutes Mary’s dignity as mother 
God is that wherein all Chris- 
tians can also become similar to 
her. 


Secondly, does not the order of 
grace have life essentially and exclu- 
sively from the hypostatic order, 
so that one must speak of a tran- 
scendental relation between the 
two? There is not a single proof in 
ancient tradition for two orders 
of grace: the order of Mary and 
the order of men. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Our hypothesis is proved tenable 
and is supported by the most 
ancient tradition: God has only 
one plan of salvation; He has set 
up only one order of grace, and 
this is essentially directed to divine 
maternity. It is fulfilled where 
grace is perfect, in Mary. The per- 
fect endowment of grace makes 
Mary our ideal model, unattainable 
but not merely different in degree. 
The idea “fully endowed with 
grace’ is, therefore, at the very 
foundation of Mary’s existence. 
The divine maternity is the inter- 
nal fruit, the formal effect of this 
grace, since the form of every grace 
has a bridal character. 


Our Grace Perfect in Mary 


The same grace of mystical 
divine maternity in which all 
Christians participate is, therefore, 
in Mary the perfect and universal 
grace of the physical divine mater- 
nity, thus including the partial 
motherhood of all Christians. In 
this, Mary’s spiritual motherhood 
over the Mystical Body is not 
denied. However, because we are 
not members of Christ in addition 
to Christ or next to or outside of 
Him, but only in Christ; so like- 
wise with motherhood in respect to 
Christ is conjoined motherhood in 
respect to the entire Church, and 
that directly, as we expressly assert. 
If Mary and the rest of mankind 
thus came nearer each other, it is 
not indeed by derogating the posi- 
tion of Mary, but perhaps by newly 
dignifying the Christian’s state of 
grace; our entire state of grace is 
such that its perfect realization 
connotes “Mary.” 


Thus should Mary be known, 
and thus should mariology be con- 
structed. The theology of salva- 
tion stands upon two pillars: the 
theology of the Incarnate Word, 
and of the participation in Him, 
the Church. When the nature, the 
form, and the measure of this par- 
ticipation is to be explained, then 
must one speak of Mary. For she 
is the perfect Church, the whole 
Church, the person supremely par- 
ticipating in the divine-human mar- 
riage — the one Full of Grace. 
Mariology is the concrete illustra- 
tion given by God, and at the same 
time the unique perfection and, 
therefore, the essential crown and 
completion of the tract on the 
reception of God’s salvation by 
mankind, which all nations call 
blessed in Mary. 
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APPENDIX 


The mystery of Mary can be outlined on the basis of the fullness of grace 
as follows: 


j in beginning 


as sanctifying RRR A eee Moral impeccability 


ee eeicoe emer Pee Assumption 


relation of } 
Effect of | Hi epoeee 3d. Perpetual Virginity 
perfect in Him- 
grace in self 


Mary relation of 


mother 


as consti- 
tuting her 
relation in the re- 
to Christ demption of 
mankind Universal Receptive 
as the Co-redemption 
Redeemer 


in member- 
ship of the +m 
Redeemer Universal Mediation of Grace (7) 


Explanation 


1. Distinction of the formal and material elements: God’s favor and membership in Christ. 


A. The perfect likeness to God has its three specific effects 
1. In the beginning (1) 
2. In the course of life (2) 


3. In the end of earthly existence (3) 


B. The perfect membership in Christ connotes 


1. In relation to Christ and the God-man 
a) perfect marriage (4) 
b) perfect motherhood (5) 


In relation to the work of Redemption 
a) the perfect reception of redemption (6) 
b) the subordinate cooperation: transmission of redemption (7) 





Mary and the Church 


R. Laurentin 
La Vie Sbirituelle, 86(1952), pp. 295-304. 


Ever since the 17th Century the gap 
separating theology and mariology has 
widened. While theologians were neglect- 
ing the traditional place given to the Blessed 
Virgin, mariologists were exalting her 
without reference to the whole of theology. 
It is a fact of some importance, therefore, 
that the relationship between Mary and 
the Church is being given serious study 
today. True, Scheeben had done some pio- 
neering in this field, but he was given 
little heed. Within the past several years 
this question has been treated in a number 
of historical and theological studies which 
we wish to review here. 

In 1938 Fr. H. Coathalem, S.J., sub- 
mitted to the Gregorian University a thesis 
entitled The Parallelism between the 
Blessed Virgin and the Church in the 
Latin Tradition up to the 12th Century. 
From an objective study of patristic texts, 
the author shows that among the Fathers 
there was a simple comparison between 
Mary’s earthly life and the life of the 
Church.; Another view, emerging triumph- 
ant in ‘the 12th Century, developed the 
active role of Mary in relation to the role 
of the Church, so that the Virgin is put 
between Christ and His Church. 

The war prevented the publication of 
Fr. Coathalem’s thesis. However, the book 
of Dr. Alois Miller, Ecclesia-Maria (Fri- 
bourg, 1951) resumed the study. Though 
he ends his research with the year 431, he 
extends his study to take in both the Greek 
and the Latin writers. While the western 
tradition looked from Mary to the Church, 
and the eastern from the Church to Mary, 
St. Augustine deepens and joins the two 
traditions. In a stimulating conclusion the 
author isolates what seems to be the very 
essence of patristic theology on Mary and 
the Church: “Mary is the complete ful- 
fillment of the Church. The essential mys- 
tery of the Church is the mystery of 
Mary.” And this is ultimately the mystery 
of divine motherhood. To the oneness of 
the physical and the mystical Christ cor- 
responds a oneness of Mary, the physical 
mother of Christ, and the Church, the 
mystical mother of Christians. 

Dr. Miiller’s collection of texts is ex- 
haustive, his analysis is solid and deep. 
The conclusions, wherein he gives free rein 
to his genius for synthesis, are rich theo- 
logically and spiritually. There is present 
also an element of artistry, in the good sense 
of the word, which makes for a decided 
unity of impression. But we must keep in 
mind that other orientations could be given 


to the reading of these texts. 

In its 1951 meeting, the French Society 
of Mariological Studies took up the his- 
torical research of the Mary-Church paral- 
lelism. The ante-Nicene period was treated 
by Fr. Holstein, S.J., of the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Angers, who revealed the great 
riches of the texts of Ireanaeus and Ter- 
tullian, Clement and Origen. Dr. Miller 
gave a synthesis of the period from Nicea 
to Ephesus. In a study of the Latin liturgy 
(7th to the 11th centuries) Dom. G. Fre- 
naud of Solesmes concluded that the Mary- 
Church relationship, though latent in many 
texts, is made explicit only in the Moza- 
rabic liturgy. Finally, Fr. Barré, continu- 
ing the study from Bede to Albert the 
Great, reaped an abundant harvest from 
the texts, considering in turn: (1) Mary, 
a type of the Church (he notes that the 
medieval theologians had a live awareness 
of the difference between the two terms of 
comparison); (2) the place of Mary in 
the Church; and (3) a Marian interpreta- 
tion of the “Church themes.” 

The introduction to this whole study was 
given by its inaugurator, Very Rev. Fr. 
J.-M. Nicolas, O.P., Provincial of Tou- 
louse. He posed the theological problem 
in all its profundity and fullness without 
anticipating any conclusions. The parallel- 
ism between Mary and the Church is 
basically a mystery of “the feminine,” that 
is, a mystery of receptivity of the creature 
in regard to the Creator. Further, in both 
Mary and the Church there is the para- 
doxical alliance of the qualities of mother, 
virgin, and spouse; of original holiness, 
fullness of grace, and growth of faith; of 
terrestial co-redemption, heavenly inter- 
cession, and resurrection of the body. In 
all this, Mary as joined to Christ directly 
and prior to the Church, anticipates the 
Church. 

Another theological synthesis is found in 
the book of Fr. O. Semmelroth, S.J., en- 
titled The Archetype of the Church. An 
Organic Development of the Mystery of 
Mary (Wirzburg, 1950). The second part 
of the book corresponds perfectly to the 
subtitle, for here the author shows how 
the parallel mysteries of Mary and the 
Church are organized in a harmonious 
architecture. In the more original first part 
of the book, Fr. Semmelroth proposes a 
new solution to the ever baffling clash that 
is evident in considering Mary as mother 
and as associate of Christ. These two prin- 
ciples, he says, are two aspects of a third 
and more fundamental one, namely Mary as 





archetype of the Church. Does not this re- 
duce the more fundamental principle of 
divine maternity to the Church which fol- 
lows upon it? Semmelroth replies that in 
order of execution this is true, but in the 
order of intention Mary is willed primarily 
as the archetype of the Church. The prob- 
lem, however, remains open. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 


In conclusion we might point out that 
this new ecclesiological perspective which 
has removed mariology from its isolated 
position is no panacea. It does bring a 
new light to marian problems; it does not 
solve them once and for all. We must al- 
ways be on our guard against substituting 
a mechanical formula for reference to the 
living mystery of Mary and the Church. 
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The Eucharistic Fast for the koity. 








“CIRCUMSTANCES _ 


"WHAT. IS PERMITTED 


_ TIME LIMIT "PRIEST ‘S ADVICE 








" Sickness a 


Liquids: Medicine None 


Required 





Hard Work 2 ) Liquids 


One Meer Required 





_ late A. M. Hour of Communion (3) Liquids 


One Hour Required 





_ Long Journey (4) Liquids 


One Hour Required 





_School Children (5 ) Liquids 


One Hour Required 





Regular Meals 6) 


Three Hours 


Not Required 





Evening Mass Liquids 


One Hour Not Required 








1) Patients eal not necessarily be confined to bed or house, 


2) Such as night duty by hospital personnel, police, watchmen, transport workers; or work by house- 
wives who for a long time must attend to domestic duties before going to Mass. 


3) Holy Communion can be received only at a late hour, i.e., after 9 A. M. 

4) A mile and a quarter on foot, or fifteen to twenty miles by car in order to reach church. 
5) When difficult for them to go to church, return home for breakfast, then go back to school. 
6) Beer and wine may be taken at these meals, but no strong drink. 


N.B.—WATER NEVER BREAKS THE FAST. 


Aa EL SO Ee A 


ohechneiik sae NTL AE SE LENO ONO ROM CHD, 





THE JEALOUS GOD 


August Brunner, S.J. 


The intolerance of doctrinal error on the part of the Church is a subject 
of frequent misunderstanding by non-Catholics. In this article Fr. Brunner 
finds in the scriptural notion of the jealous God who alone can save men 
the meaning and the explanation of the intolerance of the Church, an intoler- 
ance not of pride, but of love. This article originally appeared in Stimmen der 
Zeit, 148 (Sept., 1951), pp. 4o1-410, under the title, “Der eifersiichtige Goit. 


In many places in the Old Testa- 
ment God calls Himself “a jealous 
God” (Ex. 20:5; Deut. 5:99; Ex. 
34:14). With jealousy as one of His 
essential attributes, God cannot but 
exclude all other gods and claim 
all religious honor for Himself. 


In the New Testament this claim 
to exclusiveness does not disappear. 
“He who is not with me is against 
me; and he who does not gather with 
me scatters” (Luke 11:23). Christi- 
anity claims to be the only true re- 
ligion, and the Catholic Church 
teaches that she alone is the true 
Church and, therefore, that she 
alone, as Christ’s Mystical Body, can 
efficaciously apply the redemptive 
work of Christ. All, then, who are 
saved are saved through the grace 
of Christ working in and through 
the Church. 


The gods of heathendom knew 
nothing of such exclusiveness. De- 
manding only that each diety receive 
what he had a right to, they let their 
wrath fall on the man who reserved 
his honor and love for a single god. 
Similarly, pagans considered the 
Christians as atheists and worthy of 


death for wanting to adore only one 
God. 


Modern Attitude 


No less does modern man rebel 
against the Church’s claim to exclu- 
siveness. In his quest for God man 
needs no intermediary, it is claimed; 


therefore, no one should try to force 
another to follow his way. Religious 
intolerance, which is nothing more 
than collective jealousy and lust for 
power, should be rejected along with 
a jealous God, a single Mediator, 
and an exclusive Church. 


Such sentiments rise 
from a conviction of the infinite 
greatness and grandeur of God! 
What difference does it make to God, 
we are asked, if man honors his divine 
Lord under this or that form pro- 
vided that, in so doing, he tries to 
unite himself to Him? What counts 
is uprightness of character and the 


sincerity of our desires! 


precisely 


As a result of this kind of think- 
ing there has arisen a widespread 
conviction that no final value should 
be attached to the various teachings 
and types of religion, for all alike are 
an attempt, foredoomed to failure, to 
give expression to the inexpressible. 
As a consequence, tolerance is shown 
to all religions with the exception of 
Catholicism or Christianity in gen- 
eral, because of its claim to exclu- 
siveness. 


Reasons for Pagan Errors 


The attitude of the pagans is to be 
understood in the light of their 
knowledge of God. Left to their own 
natural powers, they came to know 
the divinity in its mysteriousness as 
so superior to man that they thought 
it presumptuous to shape it down to 
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a definite, earthly form. Since the 
eyes of the pagan world were for the 
most part turned toward powers 
superior to man, the divinity was 
pictured as many-faceted, even as 
contradictory. Indeed, moral evil 
itself did not seem incompatible with 
the ultimate foundation of the world. 


A recognition of only one of these 
forces seemed an exclusion of other 
equally real forces and a provocation 
of their wrath. As new mysteries, 
new divine forces, were always being 
encountered, the number of the dei- 
ties grew ever larger. Even when a 
man had been brought by reasoning 
to admit that the divinity is one and 
the same everywhere, or when the 
believer in a moment of living self- 
dedication to one deity appears to 
have recognized and honored this one 
alone, the individual gods were some- 
how in the background and taken 
for granted. 


Lack of certainty about the nature 
of God filled the pagans with anxiety 
and drove them to multiply their 
cults so as to be protected on all 
sides. It was said that the gods, 
through the equivocal utterances of 
the oracles, induced man to misdeeds, 
the consequences of which he had to 
shoulder by himself. The tolerance, 
which pagans accorded to every kind 
of teaching about the divine, followed 
upon their awareness of their lack 
of knowledge. Teaching about the 
divinity was clothed, not in dogma, 
but in myth. 


Is Indifference Progress? 


Modern man finds himself in a 
similar situation as soon as he rejects 
revelation and seeks to construct his 
own road to God. No man-made 
religion can lay claim to complete 
certainty and freedom from error 
about the nature of God and the way 
to Him. Indifference toward the 
diversity of religious cults has its 
source in this impotence. It is strik- 
ing, however, that in modern times 


man proudly presents this indiffer- 
ence as progressive so that he looks 
with scorn on the Church with its 
jeaious God. Dogmatic tolerance is 
esteemed as a mark of good training, 
and it tends to be confused with 
practical tolerance. 


Christianity, like the religion of 
the Old Testament, is not based on 
man’s natural religious knowledge. It 
draws its teaching from revelation, 
that is, from the self-communication 
of God. When God tells us who He 
is and marks out man’s way to Him, 
all human attempts to draw near to 
Him are by that very fact pushed 
aside as insufficient. Man’s claim, 
then, to know for himself how to 
reach God is a claim to know better 
than God Himself who He is. Should 
man deny the possibility of revelation, 
he bases his entire concept of God, 
and, consequently, his entire religion 
on an unproved prejudice. 


Such a claim, moreover, would fall 
short of blasphemous nonsense only 
if it could be established that the 
divinity is an impersonal force with- 
out cognition. As a matter of fact, in 
the last analysis this is what the 
pagans thought. Modern religious 
movements which claim that this con- 
cept of God is purer than a belief in a 
personal God have fallen to a pre- 
Christian level. Since an impersonal 
god knows neither himself nor the 
honor: paid to him and cannot show 
man the way to himself, man must 
try by his own efforts to discover 
the way. But such a quest cannot but 
end in failure. 


The Error of Impersonality 


Belief in the impersonality of God 
frequently springs from the desire to 
evade responsibility. However, it 
can also happen that correct insights 
are at the bottom of this, insights 
from which false conclusions are 
drawn. All too familiar are we with 
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the limitations of human personality, 
which are so closely tied up with it 
as to seem inseparable from person- 
ality itself. The constancy and im- 
partiality we look for in God are 
hardly to be found among men. How- 
ever, in the indifference of the im- 
personal they seem to be perfectly 
realized. This kind of reasoning leads 
man to the conclusion that imperson- 
ality represents a higher level of 
reality than personality. 


Again, man finds it hard if his love 
remains shut out from the most 
intimate mystery of the person he 
loves. In human relationships an in- 
superable barrier of estrangement 
frequently blocks the road to perfect 
oneness in love. Hence, the fear 
arises that the union with a personal 
God will turn out to be no better. 


Apart from himself and other men, 
man encounters only sub-personal 
objects. Consequently, his efforts to 
excogitate a supra-personal God fre- 
quently tend to end up on a sub-per- 


sonal level and to reduce God to a 
force within the world. Such a con- 
clusion is all the harder to avoid 
because the course of the world, 
measured from purely human stand- 
ards, sometimes appears to lack 
rational direction. For reasons such 
as this, the pagan world believed that 
even the gods stood subject to, and 
powerless before, an impersonal ulti- 
mate, a universal law, or an unthink- 
ing necessity. Accordingly, man did 
not consider his own personality as 
his highest good but turned himself 
over to the same impersonal world 
forces as were at work within him- 
self and were deciding his fate. 


Such a concept of God and man 
admits of no understanding of salva- 
tion in the proper sense of the word. 
Personality as thus viewed can repre- 
sent nothing ultimate, and salvation 
is a return to“the unconscious exist- 
ence of a stone. There is no difference 
between this kind of salvation and 
simple annihilation. 


Divine Personality 


Only God, whose Spirit searches 
all the depths of the divinity, is able 
to tell man who He really is. In re- 
vealing the mystery of the Trinity, 
God has asserted His supra-person- 
ality and explained in what it con- 
sists. In God the most perfect “in- 
one-anotherness” of the three Per- 
sons through pure love is eternal 
reality. Any division in the intimacy 
of this eternal union is impossible; 
the three Persons are one God; the 
union is so close because each of the 
divine Persons is completely Himself 
and completely God. In the light of 
this truth we know for certain that 
the limitations of human personality 
do not spring from personality as 
such. 


If God is perfect in His personality 
and, measured against human _per- 
sonality, is supra-personal, the divine 
exclusiveness becomes understand- 
able. Yes, “jealousy” is inseparable 
from God’s essence because unlimited 
personal existence is His essence. A 
stone is tolerant; you can say what- 
ever you please about it, and it is 
not disturbed. It cannot tell you what 
it is or how you can reach it. Were 
God impersonal, He could not be 
concerned with us and our salvation. 
Moreover, in the case of a pantheistic 
god, redemption would have no 
meaning, for where there is only one, 
union in love is impossible. 


As a person, man is set off in 
distinction to everything which is not 
himself, and precisely because of this 
he is capable of recognizing others 
and entering into union with them. 
Of course, as a consequence of origi- 
nal sin, this distinction from others 
leads to jealousy in the bad sense. 
Anxiety for his own existence brings 
man to believe that he can survive 
only by fending off and excluding 
others. Jealousy, therefore, has two 
aspects. It means self-seeking. But it 
also means the personal interest and 
concern we take in another mortal 
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whose love stirs us; it means the free 
self-dedication to him in a free 
choice. 


God’s Love Is Jealous 


If the tri-personal God desired to 
make it clear to men that He is the 
infinite love that gives itself in a 
personal way to each and every man, 
the love intensely eager to lead him 
to salvation, He had the image of 
‘jealousy” with which to express His 
will. This word also emphasizes the 
demand for a free return of loye. All 
the more necessary was it to place 
this personal giving of love in the 
foreground because the all-embracing 
extension of this love easily gives 
rise to the erroneous belief that be- 
yond the visible universe there stands 
an impersonal force of nature as ulti- 
mate cause. The history of religion 
shows how widespread this error has 
been. 


A God who calls Himself a “jeal- 
ous” God cannot possibly be an inert 
force, acting blindly and without 
knowledge of His works and their 
consequences. A jealous God means 
the one God with all the power of 
His uncreated love. 


While human jealousy draws its 
destructive fire from anxiety about 
its own existence and from a con- 
sciousness of its own powerlessness, 
divine love streams forth from the 
unthreatened and the unassailable 
security of the divine existence. God 
can stoop to the nothingness of 
human nature and can empty Himself 
of His prerogatives and be found as 
a man for the purpose of leading man 
to salvation. The true and profound 
meaning of divine jealousy has been 
disclosed in the Incarnation. “For 
God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that those 
who believe in him may not perish 
but may have life everlasting” (John 
3:16). An impersonal deity would 
be incapable of such love. 


It is not, therefore, because of 
petty jealousy and anxiety about 
Himself and His own greatness that 
God excludes strange gods and false 
religions, but because of His loving 
zeal for man’s salvation. .He alone 
wills to reign as God, not merely be- 
cause He alone really is God, but also 
because He alone is able to lead man 
to salvation. 


The divine jealousy of which the 
Old Testament speaks is, then, a 
gentle intimation of the deepest mys- 
tery of God, which primitive man 
would not have understood if pre- 
sented in another way. Only in His 
Son could God clearly reveal the 
mystery of divine love. 


Why the Christian Is Intolerant 


Christian intolerance is justified 
by the intolerance of the true God. 
Consequently, it must be an intoler- 
ance of love, unable to look on silently 
while others miss salvation, but like- 
wise, in accord with the nobility of 
true love, respecting the ireedom of 
others. Since human self-seeking is 
always prone to pervert this true 
Christian intolerance into self-asser- 
tiveness and a desire for the upper 
hand, the Christian must always ex- 
amine and purify his zeal. His toler- 
ance, however, does not spring from 
religious indifference or from inability 
to reach certitude about God, but 
from pure love. While never com- 
promising the truth for human rea- 
sons, he will keep in mind the ancient 
teaching of the Church that God does 
not refuse His grace to the well- 
intentioned who do what they can. 
Who these people are only God can 
say. Thus, the Christian, while re- 
maining fixed in his own belief, can 
respect every sincere but heterodox 
belief, because divine love and human 
dedication are already at work wher- 
ever honesty and readiness for sacri- 
fice exist. 





THE LIMITS UF THE PROOF FROM SCRIPTURE 


John Levie, S.J. 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 71( December, 1949), pp. 1009-1029. 


The author of this article strivés to show 
what the Catholic exegete should try to 
accomplish in his work. He ends his study, 
which is rich with illustrations of his main 
thoughts, with four conclusions, none of 
which are new but all of which help to 
bring out the splendor and difficulty of a 
dogmatic proof from Scripture. 

1. Since divine truth has been transmitted 
to us by men, writing under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, it is only when we have 
a perfect grasp of the writer’s thought and 
an understanding of the writer himself that 
we are able to attain to God’s thought. I 
understand God’s affirmations as He in- 
tends them only if I understand the soul 
of the inspired writer as perfectly as 
possible. 

2. The norm to be used in gauging the 
value of the writer’s affirmations is this: 
their importance in the theological synthesis 
of the writer. The exegete must carry his 
study to the very center of the writer’s 
thought and interior life whence everything 
else flows as if naturally. This synthesis, 
we hasten to add, is to be made in the light 
of Catholic dogma in its present state of 
development. Perfectly honest in his histori- 
cal work, the exegete will carry on his 
study as a believer, knowing full well that 
the inspired writer he studies is, after all, 
only an accredited witness to truths which 
are far above him as well as above other 
men. 


“, Since this is so, the exegete will look 
on ‘Scripture as an unchangeable point of 
departure ever to be returned to, rather 
than as an end. It is the full growth of 
Christ in the Church which is the end. It 
is the Church’s task to continue from age 
to age that movement of thought toward a 
complete synthesis of revealed truth, which 
in God’s way of teaching was given to the 
Apostles to be clarified and unified by the 
Church. 


4. Above and beyond all the exegetes, the 
Church in the thought and life of all the 
faithful is ever at work on Scripture, join- 
ing the thought of Paul to that of John and 
Peter and subordinating them all to the 
thought of Christ. This is a valid way of 
proceeding since the same Holy Spirit has 
inspired all the writers. 


The Church, furthermore, must always 
reread Scripture in the light of the present. 
The meaning of the New Testament, be- 
coming ever more clear in the light of 
doctrinal developments, has in a way a 
double context: that of the Apostles’ time 
and that of succeeding ages. Possessed of 
infallibility, the Church draws dogmatic 
conclusions from Scripture which the exe- 
gete cannot show to have been explicitly 
formulated in the mind of the inspired 
writer, but which he does see are necessary 
today if the authentic message of Scripture 
is to keep its full meaning. 


THE EASTER MYSTERY IN THE LIGHT OF APOSTOLIC PREACHING 


J. R. Geiselmann, “Das Ostermysterium im Lichte der urapostolischen Verkiindigung,” 
Geist und Leben, 25(1952:2), pp. 85-98. 


A. The Problem of the Preacher: What is the practical meaning of Easter? 


Misleading themes: 


1. The resurrection of nature, that of our Lord, our own resurrection. This tends 
to make the resurrection the poetizing of nature. The resurrection is an historical 


fact. 


2. The resurrection of our Lord—the ground of our faith and hope. The resurrec- 
tion becomes the greatest of miracles; its mysteriousness is isolated. 


Both themes fail because they do not rest on the full teaching of the New 


Testament. 


B. The Problem of the Exeégete: 


1. How is it that Paul (an Apostle, and, therefore, a source of tradition) appeals 
to tradition (1 Cor. 15:3-5) when preachin; the resurrection? 


2. And yet how is it that on other occasions (Acts 22:14) he does appeal to his 
own eye-witness? 


The Answer: 


1. Paul was a witness to the Gospel of Christ’s resurrection, but 
2. he was not a witness to the mystery (the full meaning) of that resurrection. 





Conclusion: The essence, therefore, of the Easter-Mystery is there to be found 
where Paul appeals to tradition: “and that He arose again the third day [\Ist. 
element], according to the scriptures [3rd element]: And that he was seen 
by Cephas: and after that by the eleven [2nd element].” 

If then Paul appeals to tradition merely because he did not see our Lord on 
the third day, these elements must be essential to a full understanding of the 
Easter-Mystery. 


C. New Testament Teaching and the Resurrection: 


First Element: Christ rose on the third day. 


The time element assures us that the resurrection is not a poetic myth trans- 
posing the recurrent cycle of nature’s changes into the destiny of a god, but 
a fact limited by the restrictions of time. 


Second Element: Christ appears to the Apostles. 


The Apostles touch, see, and hear our Risen Lord; they are chosen as eye- 
witnesses to announce the resurrection to mankind. At this stage, then, the 
fact becomes “historical.” 


sane 


Third Element: Christ arose according to the Scriptures. 


This assures us that the resurrection belongs to the order of God’s divine 
economy; that God Himself is at work. For God has brought Christ back to 
life (Acts 2:32) and has caused Him to appear to the chosen witnesses (Acts 
10:41). The resurrection marks the fulfillment of the messianic prophecies and 
is directed to the salvation of mankind (Acts 3:26). 


Fourth Element: Christ’s resurrection and the sacrament of baptism. 


It was for us, says St. Paul, that God fulfilled the promises made to the Patri- 
archs. Our Lord’s resurrection was for our sakes; it is through baptism that the 
burial and death of Christ are extended to us in their sacramental consumma- 
tion—hence, Paul looked on baptism as the Easter sacrament. “You, by baptism, 
have been united with his burial, united, too, with his resurrection” (Col. 2:12). 


D. False Meanings of Easter: 


, 


1. Kierkegaard: By baptism we become contemporaries of Christ through our 
sacramental union with him. We are made contemporaneous with Christ. 


However, in such an explanation we deny our own place in history, that is, 
in that era after the resurrection and before the second coming of Christ. 


Casel: Through baptism, the death and resurrection of Christ become contem- 
poraneous to us. Christ is made contemporaneous to us. 


However, we would thereby deny the fact that the resurrection took place 
but once, and at a fixed time. So strongly emphasized in apostolic preaching 
were the uniqueness and unrepeatability of the resurrection that St. Paul, 
though himself accorded a vision of the Risen Lord, appealed to the testimony 


of the other Apostles who alone were witnesses of the historicity of the resur- 
rection. 


E. True Meaning of Easter: 


Our burial and rising with Christ is concerned only with the sacramental effect 
of the’ resurrection. In baptism we are not made contemporaneous to Christ, 
but conformed to Him—a conformation grounded on the fact that Christ, the 
Risen Lord, is the Head of the Body of which we are the members. The Holy 
Spirit molds us to Him who died and ‘rose again. 


Our resurrection with Christ will be fully realized only with the Second Coming 
of the Risen Christ. As buried and risen with Christ in baptism, our position 
in the drama of salvation lies between the resurrection and the second coming. 





Resurrection and Redemption 


Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 15(Jan., 1953), pp. 11-23. 


What is the relation between the reality 
of the Resurrection of Christ and the state 
of sin? This is the question that Father 
Vawter asks. His answer is that the Resur- 
rection is related to spiritual regeneration 
as cause to effect, and that this doctrine is 
certainly part of the teaching of St. Paul. 


The early Greek Fathers interpreted 
1 Cor. 15, 16-17 (“For if the dead rise not 
again, neither is Christ risen again. And if 
Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain, 
for you are yet in your sins.”) and Rom. 4, 
23-25 (“. . . Jesus Christ . . . who was 
delivered up for our sins, and rose again 
for our justification”) as meaning that the 
resurrection is, equally with Christ’s death, 
a cause of justification. They were not con- 
sidering the redemption under the aspect of 
merit, nor did they distinguish it as “objec- 
tive” and “subjective”; the functions of the 
passion and resurrection were not differ- 
entiated by them; the two were simply 
taken as the co-causes of salvation. Thus 
while their interpretation had the distinct 
advantage of echoing St. Paul's literal as- 
sertion—that the resurrection is for the 
purpose of our justification—at the same 
time their exegesis is, in our eyes at least, 
excessively vague; there is no distinction 
between the role of the resurrection and 
that of Christ’s death, and no definition of 
the relationship between them. Yet Paul 
distinguishes, as well as associates the two 
factors in the texts. 

The Latin Fathers, on the other hand, 
must be given credit for an attempt to 
achieve an integration, to fit this interpre- 
tation and the rest of the doctrine of the 


redemption into a related theology. But in 
doing so, they unfortunately tended to 
weaken the force of the text by minimizing 
the causality which St. Paul had predicated 
of the resurrection. They considered this 
causality merely a moral one, as the resur- 
rection was considered exclusively as a 
motive of faith, a complement to the pas- 
sion of Christ. With rare exceptions, the 
Latin Fathers treated the passion and res- 
urrection no longer as companion causes of 
the redemption, as had the Greeks. They 
rather considered the passion as the exclu- 
sive cause in the strict sense, while the 
resurrection was relegated to an accessory 
after the fact, without any real causality 
of its own. 

But if this was the general rule, the ex- 
ceptions to the rule are noteworthy. St. 
Augustine certainly went beyond the Greek 
Fathers in that he both preserved the causal 
connection of the resurrection with the 
redemption, and likewise distinguished the 
causality of Christ’s death and resurrection, 
and related them. However, it is in St. 
Thomas that we find the ultimate crystalli- 
zation of this teaching in an exegesis which 
perfectly weds the obvious sense of St. 
Paul’s concept to the corpus of the theology 
of the schools. 


The resurrection is an efficient cause of 
its salutary effects. It is indeed the model 
of what it produces—but its causality is 
based on man’s incorporation into Christ’s 
body. Christ’s resurrection is thus the 
cause of our own, not by merit, nor as an 
exemplary cause alone, but as an instru- 
mental, efficient, and exemplary cause used 
by God, the principal cause. 


“Here, again, we have further proof that private ownership is in accordance with 
the law of nature. For all that is required for the preservation of life, and for life’s 
well-being, is indeed produced in great abundance from the soil, but not until man has 
brought it into cultivation and expended upon it his solicitude and skill. Now, when 
man thus spends the activity of his mind and the strength of his body in procuring the 
fruits of Nature, by such an act he makes his own that portion of Nature’s field which 
he cultivates—that portion on which he leaves, as it were, the impress of his indi- 
viduality; and it cannot but be just that he should possess that portion as his very own, 
and have a right to hold it without anyone being justified in violating that right.” 


Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum 





Baptism In The Eputle To The Galatians 


Augustin Grail, O.P. 


The characteristic theme of St. Paul’s teaching is his comprehensive vision 
of God’s providence for humanity, with Jesus Christ as its beginning, middle, 
and end. Everything ts fitted within this framework. Fr. Grail shows how this 
answers the problem of the Galatians and how the Apostle vindicates the 
Gospel against legalism by demonstrating that salvation is had by faith in 
Christ and by union with Christ, which is the immediate effect of baptism. 
This article appeared in Revue Biblique, 58(October, 1951), pp. 503-520. 


It is remarkable to find in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, considering 
its early date and polemical nature, a 
detailed exposition of the theology 
of baptism. 


In this epistle St. Paul defends his 
past life as an Apostle and briefly re- 
minds the Galatians of the spiritual 
experiences that accompanied their 
conversion. Then he turns to doctrinal 
exposition against the Jewish innova- 
tors who sought to induce the Gala- 
tians to adopt Jewish rites, especially 
circumcision. 


The Apostle refutes the claims of 
the Judaizers by an exposition of the 
divine economy of salvation as mani- 
fested in the history of Abraham, 
when God promised to that patriarch 
that in his seed all nations would be 
blessed (Gen. 12:3). This promise 
was given to Abraham in virtue of his 
faith (Rom. 4:5). The Law of Moses 
with its rite of circumcision was 
temporary and cannot be the fulfill- 
ment of the promise. Once Christ has 
come, the Law must yield to Him 
who is the new and only means of 
justification. For Christ is the Seed 
in whom all must be incorporated by 
faith joined to baptism. This is con- 
stituted the Israel of the promise; 
the Israel of the flesh is terminated. 
This is the general argument of the 
epistle. 


Several Important Texts 
In order to discover St. Paul’s 
doctrine on baptism, it is necessary 
to make a detailed examination of 
certain expressions contained in the 
epistle. Let us examine a few of them 


3:26 : “For you are all the chil- 
dren of God by faith, in Christ 
Jesus.” We would prefer to take the 
verse this way: “You all are sons of 
God in Christ Jesus, and that by 
faith.” This seems to fit better in the 
context, that by faith we are inserted 
into Christ, thus becoming sons of 
God and Abraham’s spiritual descend- 
ents. 


3:27 : “For as many of you as have 
been baptized in Christ, have put on 
Christ.” It is difficult to tell what 
“baptized in” or “into” means in St. 
Paul because it is followed by diverse 
objects in different passages. Some 
think it should mean an immersion 
into Christ, as into some kind of 
divine element. Others think that in 
addition to its ritualistic signification 
it is analogous to the expression “‘be- 
lieve in Christ,” since baptism and 
faith are inseparable. The second part 
of the verse, “you have put on Christ,” 
expresses the same idea. This involves 
a total moral and religious trans- 
formation which makes us conformed 
to the image of Christ. To put on 
Christ by baptism is to become a son 
of God. 
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Baptism Blots Out All Accidental 
Differences 

3:28 : “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek ; there is neither bond nor free; 
there is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus.” Here 
St. Paul brings out one of the primary 
effects of baptism, which is to destroy 
all preferences on God’s part for race 
or sex or class, preferences cherished 
by the Jews. 

3:29 : “And if you be Christ’s, 
then are you the seed of Abraham, 
heirs according to the promise.” With 
this St. Paul establishes his point that 
by incorporation in Christ the Chris- 
tian becomes the seed of Abraham 
according to the promise. The new 
religious community in Christ is re- 
lated to the old Hebrew community 
by its first representative, Abraham. 
This is the substance of St. Paul’s 


explanation of the economy of salva- 
tion, and it puts an end to the argu- 
ment of the Jews. 


St. Paul describes two characteris- 
tics of Abraham: his faith, and the 
promise he received from God. This 
promise did not depend on the Law, 
because it was given four hundred 
and thirty years before the Law. 
Besides, it was given to Abraham in 
virtue of his faith, not because of his 
circumcision. Coming immediately 
from God, the promise is superior to 
the Law. The promise is to be verified 
in the fulness of time, and that time 
has now come. The Heir par excel- 
lence has appeared. Those who are 
united to Christ by faith and baptism, 
even without circumcision, without 
observance of the Law, are the true 
descendants of Abraham. 


The Unbaptized Are Slaves 

4:1-3 : “Now I say, as long as the 
heir is a child, he differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord of 
all; but is under tutors and governors 
until the time appointed by the father ; 
so we also, when we were children 
were serving under the elements of 


the world.” Slavery is the term for 
the condition prior to baptism. It 
applies to the slebrews under the 
Law, a temporary order of providence 
for perpetuating the messianic hope. 
Slavery “to the elements of the world” 
applies to the Galatians under their 
natural and rudimentary religion 
prior to their baptism. 


4: 4-5 : “But when the fulness of 
the time was come, God sent his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the 
law: that he might redeem them who 
were under the law: that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” Now 
that the appointed time has come, the 
condition of mankind is changed in 
two ways. There is first the cessation 
of the Law and liberation from its 
precepts. Secondly, there is an adop- 
tion, a filial relation brought about by 
union with the Son of God. 


4: 6-7 : “And because you are 
sons, God hath sent the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, 
Father. Therefore now he is not a 
servant, but a son. And if a son, an 
heir also through God.” Our relation 
to God as sons is established by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit whose mission 
is inseparable from that of the Son. 
The Spirit effects the filiation, and at 
the same time His coming into the 
soul is evidence of the filiation. 


All Three Persons Operate in 
Baptism 

In baptism, therefore, the three 
divine Persons take part or operate. 
The Father sends the Son and the 
Holy Spirit; the Son redeems; the 
Holy Spirit brings about our filial 
relation and testifies to it. This is 
more than making us sons of Abra- 
ham. We are made sons of God Him- 
self. It is done, not by the Law, but 
by faith, baptism, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. But baptism occupies the 
focal spot, since by it the believer is 
inserted into Christ and shares His 
riches. 
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Today the Judaizing controversy 
means little more to us than a critical 
moment in the Church’s past. Yet it 
was the occasion on which St. Paul 
first presented his teaching on bap- 
~tism. Prescinding from what is purely 
temporal, we will here synthesize this 
presentation, which, though Paul’s 
first, is rich in meaning. 


St. Paul’s Doctrine on Baptism 


The Apostle furnishes no indica- 
tion whatever concerning the rite of 
baptism. Neither the matter nor the 
form of baptism is mentioned. What 
is suggested are the effects of baptism. 
Baptism is the beginning of a new 
life and by the operation of the three 
divine Persons our nature is elevated. 
Our baptism is the result of God’s 
goodness towards us, just as our faith 
is truly a divine gift, even though it 
did demand cooperation from us. And 
the object of our faith is Christ. The 
various statements of the Apostle 
regarding this truth refer to an in- 
tellectual adherence and a surrender 
of ourselves to Christ as Lord through 
His Resurrection. 


Our incorporation into Christ 
through faith and baptism is accom- 
plished by the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of the Father and of the Son. We are 
sons of God by adoption, a filiation 
resembling that of the Son by nature. 
Our conformity to the image of the 
Son is to grow more and more during 
life, and to reach its fullness in heaven. 


ay 


Formerly we were enemies of the 
Father ; now we have become adopted 
sons. Formerly we were in bondage ; 
now we have been redeemed by 
Christ and incorporated into Him. 
We have likewise acquired a new 
relation to the Holy Spirit, who now 
dwells in us and assists us in many 
ways. 

From these new relations with God 
arise new relations with our fellow 
men. There can be no more barriers 
of race or sex or class. We are united 
into the Body of Christ. By baptism 
a new society is created—a society 
that is divine. 


Baptism Completes the Divine 
Plan 


Finally (and this is the main point 
of St. Paul’s discussion) the baptized 
are the real descendants of Abraham, 
by imitation of his faith and incorpora- 
tion into his Seed. Without any racial 
descent or affinity we have become 
the Israel of God. There is no break 
in the divine plan—there is merely an 
awaiting of the fullness of time. Then 
the end of the era of the Law intro- 
duces the beginning of the era of faith. 


These are the essentials of what 
St. Paul perceived when, illumined 
by faith, he realized the transforma- 
tion that was wrought in him by his 
baptism. And even at the very begin- 
ning of his ministry, as the Epistle 
to the Galatians shows us, he was 
ready to explain this doctrine. 


“The Communist opposition to all forms of religious life and expression, as stated 
by Lenin, continues to be an important part of State policy in all Soviet-dominated 
territories. For example, the National Committee for a Free Europe reports that Polish 
periodicals and newspapers, following the Soviet practice, now write the word God 
with a small letter instead of a capital. The word itself is omitted wherever possible, 
being used only in articles attacking religious faiths.” 


Common Council for American Unity Press Release 





The Function of Natural Reason in 
Eliciting the fict of ‘Faith 


Msgr. Peter Parente 


Modern philosophies, based on subjectivism and immanentism, prefer a 
subjective and psychological method rather than an objective and metaphysical 
one. In recent years the act of faith has been subjected to a more profound 
analysis, especially in its psychological aspect. Some Catholics think the tradi- 
tional schema of the act of faith should be adapted to new philosophical trends. 
Generally they attribute the act of faith more to the will than to the intellect, 
more to the feelings of the heart than to reason. In his article, Msgr. Parente 
points out the dangers of such a change and gives a clear presentation of the 
traditional view. This article first appeared in Doctor Communis, (1050:2-3), 


pp. 10-21. 


In present-day discussions of the 
relationship between the natural and 
the supernatural, attention is focused 
particularly on the problem of the act 
of faith. In Scripture faith is said to 
be essentially intellectual. St. Paul 
describes it as the “proof of things 


that appear not” (Hebr. 11, 1), and 
the compendium of salvation. St. 
John portrays faith as the adherence 
of the believer to the person of Christ. 
Tradition, too, and the Fathers es- 
pecially, carefully protect the rational 
foundation of faith. St. Augustine, 
summarizing tradition, correctly dis- 
tinguishes between the work of the 
intellect in the preparation for faith 
and the light of faith itself, helping 
the intellect which already believes 
(In Ps. 118,3). The official teaching 
of the Church confirms this. The 
Council of Trent speaks of faith as an 
intellectual assent to divine truth. 
And the Vatican Council describes 
the preambles of faith and the func- 
tion of the intellect and will and of 
divine grace in making the act of faith. 


Until the rise of Modernism, al- 
most all Catholic theologians agreed 
on the classical outline of faith. Faith 
is an assent of the intellect to truth 
revealed by God. This assent is given 
because of the authority of God re- 
vealing, with the will, under the in- 


fluence of grace, commanding it and 
compensating for the lack of com- 
pelling intrinsic evidence. For this 
reason faith is formally in the intel- 
lect, causally in the will. Its formal 
object is the authority of God; its 
material object, the contents of revel- 
ation. 

It would be unreasonable for man 
to believe something not intrinsically 
evident except by reason of infallible 
authority. To establish this authority 
it must be proved that God exists 
and has spoken. For this reason we 
separate the preambles from the act 
of faith, as follows: 

a) Preambles 
1. Judgment of credibility (God’s 
existence, His revelation, and 
accompanying miracles). 
2. Judgment of obligation to be- 
lieve God. 
b) Act of faith 
1. Command of the will (moving 
the intellect through a reflex 
judgment about the infallibility 
and authority of God). 

. Assent of the intellect (now ad- 
hering to the truth because of 
the authority of God). 

The Catholic Church teaches that 
faith is supernatural and salvific, that 
grace is required for the judgment of 





obligation to believe, though it is not 
required for the judgment of credi- 
bility. Thus credibility constitutes the 
rational foundation of faith and is the 
object of apologetics. 


Recently, as a result of study of 
the experience of converts, the psy- 
chological aspects of the act of faith 
have undergone careful scrutiny. To- 
day Subjectivism, Immanentism, and 
the Protestant notion of fiducial faith 
have changed the intellectual con- 
cept of faith into something more af- 
fective and volitional. All anti-intellec- 
tual systems, especially irrational 
mysticism, discard rationality from 
faith. 


Even some Catholics, adapting 
themselves to new philosophical 
trends, alter partially the classical out- 
line of the origin of faith and attrib- 
ute it more to the will and feelings 
than to reason, more to grace than to 
our own efforts. These are their main 
contentions : 


1. The preambles of faith are not 
needed since faith can begin with- 
out preparation. 


. Credibility of divine truth comes 
from impulses of the heart and 
will rather than from syllogistic 
reasoning. 


. Faith is intrinsically volitional 
rather than intellectual, because 
it is a movement of the whole 
man toward God. 


. Both credibility and faith origi- 
nate only from grace. A rational 
credibility of a purely natural 
kind is impossible. 

. These assertions contradict 
neither St. Thomas nor the of- 
ficial teaching of the Church if 
rightly understood. 


In this paper we shall defend the 
traditional explanation without, how- 
ever, overlooking the new theories. 
We shall stress two points: the es- 
sential structure of the act of faith, 
and the nature and value of the ra- 
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tional preparation for faith, called 
credibility. In the first point grace 
and faith aid reason; in the second, 
reason works alone. This emphasis 
on reason in faith is necessary to avoid 
the blind religious feelings of Modern- 
1sm. 


Structure of the Act of Faith 


In making the act of faith, the in- 
tellect and will operate at the same 
time. Because faith is an assent to 
revealed truth, the act of faith is form- 
ally in the intellect. But since revealed 
truths are not intrinsically evident, 
the will causes faith by ordering 
assent to these truths on God’s au- 
thority. Modern philosophers create 
confusion by giving power of insight 
to the will or even to the feelings. 
Some Catholics have compromised 
with this idea. Rousselot, for ex- 
ample, says that a kind of love for 
all being is rooted in the intellect and 
so he explains the assent of faith by 
an affective inclination towards divine 
objects in so far as grace attracts our 
soul to the things of God. Such a 
theory conflicts with sound philosophy 
and theology by attributing to the will 
what is specifically proper to the in- 
tellect. 


It is an injustice to St. Thomas to 
distort some of the passages into an 
approval of affective faith. In De 
Ver., 14, 4, St. Thomas clearly states 
that the assent of faith is not caused 
by thinking, but by willing. Faith is 
not mere opinion since it is a strong 
adherence to truth. And it differs 
from knowledge since the intellect is 
not satisfied but has a dynamic ten- 
dency toward clearer knowledge of 
the thing believed. And this dyna- 
mism, proper to the intellect asserit- 
ing under influence of the will, ex- 
emplifies that tendency of the whole 
man towards God. The will gives 
strength and firmness to the assent 
of faith, but always as a moving force, 
not as an intuitive power, for this 
power remains proper to the intellect. 
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Thus St. Thomas preserves the esser- 
tial intellectual structure of faith, but 
enlivens it with such dynamism of 
the will that, with proper precautions, 
it can meet the demands of sound 
modern psychology. (Cf. also II-II, 
2,2.) 


Nature and Importance of 
Credibility 

To understand faith we need, too, 
a complete and exact treatment of 
credibility. In thé ‘recent encyclical, 
Humani Generis, we read once again 
that human reason is necessary to 
prove the existence of God, and to 
establish the foundations of Christian 
faith by miracles and prophecies. The 
Vatican Council is quite explicit on 
the importance of basing the judgment 
of credibility on the evidence of mira- 
cles. In traditional theology, and 
especially in St. Thomas, we are told 
that “faith presupposes natural knowl- 
edge just as — presupposes na- 
ture” (I, 2, 2, ad 1 


In the material object of faith, 
which is truth revealed by Goi, the 
Angelic Doctor carefully distinguishes 
between the object as believed (credi- 
tum) and the object as_ believable 
(credibile). Individual truths (credi- 
tum) cannot at the same time be 
perceived by reason and believed by 
faith. But taken im globo under the 
common note of credibility (credi- 
bile), they are somehow perceived 
by reason as things which are to be 
believed because of the evidence of 
miracles. (II-II, 2, 1, ad 1; 2, 10, ad 
2). 

St. Thomas further points out that 
faith is still meritorious even though 
the intellect is induced to believe by 
grace and by God’s authority con- 
firmed by miracles. These arguments 
do not force themselves upon the in- 
tellect the way real knowledge does, 
though they offer sufficient induce- 
ment for believing. The attitude of 
St. Thomas regarding rational credi- 


bility is further clarified when he tells 
us that the devils have natural faith 
because they are forced by the evi- 
dence of miracles. Even though ex- 
ternal, sensible miracles do not clarify 
individual truths, they do have great 
probative power (II-II, 5, 2; De Ver. 
lc, ad 4; De Ver., 14, 9). 

Interior inspirations also prepare 
the soul for faith and to some it looks 
as though St. Thomas prefers them 
to miracles (III, 55, 5, ad 3; Jn Joan- 
nem, 2, 2; In Rom., 8, 6; II-II, 2, 4, 
ad 3; Quodlib., II, 4, 6). He lists 
three aids to faith: (1) an interior 
call or motion of the mind by which 
man is moved by God to assent to 
the truths of faith; (2) teaching and 
preaching ; and (3) sensible miracles. 
But St. Thomas actually describes the 
entire journey to faith (II-II, 6, 1), 
and outlines three steps. The first is 
from miracles to credibility; the sec- 
ond is the obligation to believe God, 
for which grace is required ; the third 
is the assent of faith made only by 
means of grace (II-II, 6, 1). 

Post-Modernist theology has raised 
questions about this classical outline 
of faith, questions which demand an 
answer. The real difficulty lies in the 
traditional doctrine which demands 
that faith be rational, free, and super- 
natural at the same time. If any one 
of these elements is pushed too far, 
the others suffer. For this reason I 
think it opportune to clarify some im- 
portant points about Thomistic credi- 
bility. 

1. The Object of Credibility 


The proper object of credibility is 
revealed truth as believable (credible). 
The material object of apologetics is 
the fact of revelation and its formal 
object is the rational credibility of 
revealed truths. Credibility must not 
be referred to the fact of revelation 
and miracles, but to the revealed 
truths. These are made believable 
(credible) by reason, but are believed 
by faith. 
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2. Logical Proof and Certitude 

By a reasoning process we con- 
clude that the testimony is true which 
a divine legate gives concerning re- 
velation because he confirms his 
divine mandate with miracles and be- 
cause God cannot confirm falsehood. 
Since it concerns human actions, this 
proof gives moral certitude which is 
real certitude and constitutes a ra- 
tional foundation for faith. Some try 
to reduce this to a probability or to 
free certitude, which depends more 
on good will or grace than on sound 
arguments. This removes the rational 
foundation of faith. 


3. Credibility and the Act of Faith 


The ontological bond between the 
fact of revelation and the revealed 
truth itself is shown more or less 
clearly by logical proof. Psychologi- 
cally, by the judgment of credibility, 
the individual person is exposed to 
revealed truth which is obscure and 
neither proved nor provable. In this 
case the intellect cannot be forced 
to assent, and the will and grace 
must overcome this psychological 
phenomenon. The will alone gives 
enly natural faith and the assent lacks 
absolute solidity. Grace makes up for 
this and the assent becomes super- 
natural, based on the authority of 
God revealing. Thus the judgment of 
credibility is not the foundation of 
faith but only a simple condition 
preceding it. 


4. Objective and Subjective 
Credibility 
Objective credibility is an historical 
inquiry into the fact of revelation by 
study of documents, etc. Systematic- 
ally presented, this is apologetics. 
Subjective credibility is relative to the 
interior and exterior dispositions and 
gifts of various individuals. Thus we 
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may admit, with Gardeil and Poulpi- 
quet, the need of supplementary sub- 
jective helps in forming a sure judg- 
ment of credibility, helps adapted to 
the dispositions of the individuals. 


I must now dwell briefly on some 
recent difficulties. First of all, it is 
said that reason plays no part in the 
faith of children and _ uneducated 
adults. However, the baptized re- 
ceive efficacious help to believe from 
the habit of faith which they already 
possess. For both baptized and un- 
baptized the testimony of a mother 
or pastor often suffices to form a 
rudimentary judgment of credibility. 


Some converts testify to a sudden 
conversion of the heart and imagina- 
tion without reasoning. St. Augustine, 
though, states that there is in such 
cases an-abbreviated reasoning pro- 
cess. Still we admit individual in- 
stances, e.g. St. Paul, in which a most 
powerful grace can supply partially, 
or wholly, for the usual requisites 
which prepare for and elicit the act of 
faith. Regarding the will and emo- 
tions, we see that St. Thomas requires 
that the will order the assent of faith, 
and he speaks frequently of the na- 
tural desire to see God. Modern psy- 
chology also requires that faith possess 
a personal note, a relationship be- 
tween God and the individual. This is 
clearly expressed by St. John and 
St. Augustine. 


Thus we see that we must integrate 
into the whole traditional theology of 
faith certain psychological aspects 
without, however, overturning the 
essential intellectual structure of 
faith and of rational credibility which 
precedes it. 


Against the errors of the past, 
Catholic teaching on faith stands firm, 
faithful to the Gospels and to tradi- 
tion, vigorously preserving the place 
of supernatural grace, of human 
liberty, and of reason—an admirable 
monument of truth. 





Contemplation, Theology, and the 
Moral Life According to 
The Epistle to the Hebrews 


Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. 


St. Peter himself remarked that there are passages in the letters of his 
beloved brother Paul which are difficult to understand ; hence it is not surpris- 
ing if we are still at work to gaina better understanding of St. Paul’s profound 
and inspiring thought. In this article on the Epistle to the Hebrews Fr. Spicq 
shows how this work must be understood in the light of the author’s intention, 
which was to brace this faltering Jewish community, and how the means to 
be applied make up the parts of the Epistie. Fr. Spicq’s article appeared in 
Recherches de Science Religieuse; Mélanges Jules Lebreton, 30( A pril-Octo- 
ber, 1951), pp. 280-300, under the title “Contemplation, Théologie et Vie 


Morale d’aprés VEpitre aux Hébreux.” 


It is not an easy task for the 
exegete to harmonize the various lines 
of thought of the Epistle to the He- 
brews into a coherent scheme. First 
of all, there is the problem of the 
relationship between the moral ex- 
hortations and the speculative con- 
siderations. But more than that, there 
is the problem of the precise connec- 
tion between the theme of Christ the 
High Priest and that of faith. Some 
interpreters claim that these elements 
cannot be systematized into a rigor- 
ous sequence of thought. It would be 
artificial, of course, to try to fit each 
detail into a rigorous outline, but 
since the Epistle of the Hebrews is 
one of the most closely argued of the 
New Testament writings, the rela- 
tionship of the main currents of 
thought to one another should be dis- 
cernible. 


A Principle of Interpretation 


In the Middle Ages the primary 
principle of interpretation was to see 
in the author’s intention the source 
of intelligibility of his work. By ap- 
plying this principle to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews we hope to clarify the 
relationship of its parts, or at least 
bring out a fundamental aspect of the 
spirituality of the epistle. 


St. Paul’s intention in this epistle 
was to strengthen and encourage the 
distressed and weary Christian con- 
verts from Judaism. This is evidenced 
by the whole tenor of the letter as 
well as by St. Paul’s express state- 
ment, “bear with the word of exhorta- 
tion” (13:22). The doctrinal develop- 
ments in the epistle attract more 
attention by reason of their length 
and originality, but even they are not 
drafted without reference to local and 
psychological circumstances. 

The Jews to whom this epistle is 
addressed have need of encourage- 
ment because they have renounced 
their ancient religion and national 
traditions. They are more conscious 
of what they have given up in the 
splendor of the Mosaic liturgy than 
what they have gained in their new 
manner of life (10:25; 13:10). They 
are ostracized, persecuted by their 
fellow Jews (10:32-34), and their 
feeling of inferiority is sapping the 
vitality of their faith. For a Jew ac- 
customed to see divine favor in ma- 
terial prosperity such trials are an 
indication of God’s abandonment 
(cf. 6:10) and some are ready even 
to give up their spiritual privileges 
for immediate tangible satisfaction. 
They are becoming weak-kneed 
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(12:12), are tempted (2:18), and 
have become sluggish (6:12). 

Realizing all this, St. Paul appeals 
directly to these new Christians not 
to drift away (2:1). They must run 
the race with perseverance, as 
athletes (12:1), and not be led away 
(13:9), or overcome with weariness 
(12:3). It is plain then that St. 
Paul’s intention in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is to fortify his readers 
against any falling off. 


Remedy for Spiritual Lassitude 


Having diagnosed their disease, St. 
Paul must apply the proper remedy. 
What is it that will brace their ener- 
gies, revive their courage, and nour- 
ish their faith and fidelity? St. Paul 
bids them: “Contemplate the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession, 
Jesus” (3:1). They will be renewed 
spiritually by considering the funda- 
mentals of their faith. 


We know both from the Gospels 
and from St. Paul that the Christian 
life supposed the adherence of spirit 
and heart to the truth, and that a 
virtuous life was the logical conse- 
quence of this. But the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, more than any other in- 
spired writing, declares the necessity 
of profound knowledge and reflection 
on the truths of faith for perfecting 
the moral life as well as for persever- 
ing in it. 

Faith Is the Answer 


The Hebrews are really pilgrims 
in this world and the light and inspira- 
tion they need on their journey comes 
from faith. It is faith which illumines 
the invisible world, and gives proof 
of the things one cannot see (11:1). 
Noah, who regulated his conduct in 
accord with God’s unforeseeable de- 
sign, and Moses, who constructed the 
tabernacle in accord with the heav- 
enly model revealed to him by God, 
are the models of this faith (8:5; 
11:26 ff.). By faith one evaluates 
two worlds, and chooses between 


them. By faith, Christians know that 
they will have their reward on the 
day of judgment. 

But the great object of contempla- 
tion for the believer is the person of 
Jesus Himself. Faith reveals Him 
both in splendor (2:9) and in suf- 
fering (12:3). He is the source and 
the perfection of faith and fidelity 
(12:2). The believer, however, is 
not content merely with “looking”’ at 
these realities. Just as Abraham rea- 
soned that God had power to raise 
Isaac from the dead (11:19), so by 
reasoning the Christian comes to the 
knowledge that Christ is priest ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedek. 

Faith, therefore, in this epistle is 
essentially contemplative, and as such 
directly orders the moral life. But 
how propose contemplating in spirit 
a celestial Christ to these Christians 
who have lost their moral fiber and 
contact with the spiritual? The an- 
swer: to restore their moral life they 
must grow in the knowledge of their 
faith—by constructing a _ theology 
from their faith. They will overcome 
their spiritual lassitude by penetrat- 
ing more deeply the truths of their 
faith. 

This contemplation of the truths of 
faith is the key to an understanding 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It ex- 
plains the passage from 5:11 to 6:20, 
where the author suddenly turns from 
the theme on Christ the Priest to the 
spiritual status of his readers, saying 
it is difficult to make them under- 
stand. Up to this point he has exalted 
the royalty of Christ, His superiority, 
His virtues, and has given a brief 
sketch of His priesthood. But before 
going on, he declares that his readers 
are unable to assimilate profound 
theology. They still need the milk of 
infants rather than the solid food of 
spiritual maturity. Their faculties are 
untrained and they can give no ac- 
count of what holiness means. 
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How to Grow in Faith 


The psychologico-doctrinal transi- 
tion which occurs at this point is 
typical of the epistle and illustrates 
the author’s viewpoint. “Therefore,” 
(quapropter) he says, “‘let us pass 
over the initial teachings concerning 
Christ and press on to their full de- 
velopment” (6:1). The conclusive 
particle used shows that it is precisely 
because of their present spiritual de- 
ficiency that they must turn to con- 
templation of the faith and of the 
mystery of Christ. St. Paul does not 
hesitate to propose this as a remedy 
in spite of their apparent incapacity. 
They have the basic knowledge; he 
knows their deeper sentiments; and 
he now sets before them a develop- 
ment of their knowledge, the efficaci- 
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ous food of their souls. He asks them 
only to put themselves in contact with 
the word of God contained in Scrip- 
ture, as he will explain it to them. 
God’s word has its own special force 
and will open their understanding. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, there- 
fore, makes this distinctive contribu- 
tion to the whole body of St. Paul’s 
writings; emphasis is placed on in- 
tellectual progress as a condition of 
growth in moral perfection. In this 
letter the remedy for spiritual negli- 
gence is meditation of the Scriptures ; 
progress in Christian life is defined 
as a “function” of theological con- 
templation; reflection on revealed 


truth is necessary for perseverance 
and fidelity. 


“fet To Resist Evil” 


The Meaning of Matthew 5:39 
Edmund Sutcliffe, S.J. 
Scripture, 5( April, 1952), pp. 33-35. 


Did our Lord really forbid resistance to 
evil? Did He exhort His disciples to submit 
passively in all circumstances when He said, 
“*An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’; but I say to you not to resist evil, 
but if one strike thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him also the other”? (Matt. 5: 
38-39). 

The teaching and example of our Lord 
and His Apostle St. Paul suffice to show 
that our Saviour gave no commandment and 
not even an exhortation to turn the other 
cheek on every occasion. Christ said ap- 
provingly, “This know ye, that if the good 
man of the house knew what hour the thief 
would come, he would certainly watch and 
would not suffer his house to be broken 
open” (Matt. 24:43). This clearly sup- 
poses that the good man of the house might 
have to use, and would be justified in using, 
force to protect his house and property. 

We know what was Jesus’ conduct when 
unjustly struck by the servant of the High- 
Priest, “If I have spoken evil,” He said, 
“give testimony of the evil; but if well, 
why strikest thou me?” (John 18:22-23). 
Jesus did not at once offer Himself for 
another blow, but protested against the 
wrong done to him. His example was imi- 
tated by St. Paul on more than one occa- 
sion (Acts 23:2-3; Acts 16:36-37). More- 


over, St. Paul shows that it is the duty 
of the ruler to resist evil by force: “Princes 
are not a terror to the good work but to 
the evil . . . For [the prince] is God's 
minister, an avenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doth evil” (Rom. 13:3-4). It is 
clear then, that neither Christ nor St. Paul 
gave a command or exhortation never to 
resist evil. 

What then is the meaning of our Lord’s 
words? The Old Testament law was 
summed up in the words “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” The purpose of 
the law was not brutality, but to restrain 
man’s unbridled urge for revenge by forbid- 
ding the exaction of a greater injury than 
the malefactor had inflicted. But Christ, 
who came to perfect the Law, carries the 
war against the spirit of revenge further 
and exhorts us to overlook an offence when- 
ever we can do so without harm to society 
or the offender himself. He even exhorts us 
not to avenge ourselves but to accept an 
offence in a spirit of humility. 


St. Augustine sums up Christ’s words: 
“What is the meaning of not returning evil 
for evil, if not to have an abhorrence of the 
lust for revenge? And that is to prefer to 
forgive injuries rather than to seek ven- 
geance, and is simply to forget injuries...” 





THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF PROPERTY 
AND ITS METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATION 


Ugo Viglino, I.M.C. 


Viglino’s article first appeared in Doctor Communis, 1949 (May-Decem- 
ber), pp. 127-145, was reprinted in La Filosofia del Communismo, Torino: 
Marietti, 1949. This volume of studies was translated into English as The 
Philosophy of Communism, New York: Fordham University Press, 1952. 


The problem of property and of 
private property in particular stands 
today at the very heart of the politico- 
social life of humanity. Since the fun- 
damentals of human life depend on the 
regulation of property and distribu- 
tion of goods, it is no wonder that this 
problem arouses the masses most in- 
tensely. Today (at least in Italy) the 
shortage of goods, the ruined cities, 
the people weakened with hunger 
have shocked even the most apathetic 
into realizing the urgency of solving 
the problem. 

Private property is understood as 
“the right of the individual to enjoy 
exclusive possession of material goods 
with the right of free use and non- 
use.” Among the many aspects in- 
volved in the problem of private prop- 
erty, we shall stress here the social 
function of property and the reasons 
of absolute order on which it is based. 
These two problems are essentially 
connected. 

It is well to remember that the 
problem of property reached promi- 
nence only in the eighteenth century 
when economics emerged as an organ- 
ized science. It was then that the 
foundations were laid for the two 
great modern concepts of property— 
the Individualistic-Capitalist and the 
Collectivist-Communist concepts. 


Liberalism in Economics 

The Liberalist tendency gives the 
individual primacy over society, makes 
him the bearer of all values, the un- 
limited master of all he has by juridi- 
cal title. The sole function of the State 
is to maintain general order and to 
insure the rights of individuals. Maxi- 


mum profit for the individual and the 
free play of economic laws will of 
necessity result in the greatest good 
for society as a whole. 

Economic Liberalism received its 
consecration through the French Rev- 
olution. The liberty from oppression 
of king and aristocracy soon became 
the tool of a growing and uncontrolled 
capital. Other social classes, espe- 
cially labor, fell before the selfish aims 
of the economically powerful. Pope 
Pius XI says of this super-Capital- 
ism: “What strikes the eye in our 
times is not only the concentration of 
wealth, but also the accumulation of 
an enormous power, of a despotic 
lordship over the economy which is in 
the hands of a few men who, all too 
frequently, are not themselves prop- 
erty owners, but merely the deposi- 
taries and administrators of a capital 
which they manage to their own satis- 
faction and pleasure. This power 
becomes more despotic than ever in 
the hands of those men who, having 
money at their command, behave as if 
they were owners, dominate credit 
and control loans. They are, in a cer- 
tain sense, the distributors of the very 
life blood of the economic organism. 
They hold, as it were, the heart of 
the economy in their hands. Without 
their permission a man may not 
even draw a breath” (Quadragesimo 
Anno). 


Marxist Economics 


The reaction of the European con- 
science to this individualistic system 
is already history. In the last century 
Marx and Engels worked out their 
collectivistic concept of property. 
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They would abolish private property, 
substituting collective ownership of all 
the means of production and of capital. 

Marxism arrived at this concept of 
property from a broad philosophical 
principle of absolute order and from 
the application to economics of what 
is chiefly an historic value. History is 
a naturalistic dialectical process de- 
termined by laws inherent in matter 
including man. Man’s thought re- 
flects, and is determined by, the eco- 
nomico-materialistic development in 
nature ; the conditions of the material 
life of society become its ideas, its 
conscience, its duties. Marx, there- 
fore, explains the social forms in 
which man organizes his life as func- 
tions of the economic factors such as 
wealth, methods of production, group 
relationships formed to suit the meth- 
ods of production. 

Marxism, looking at nineteenth- 
century big business, could state that 
the production of wealth had become 
a social function. Hence dialectic 
thinking, with class antagonism as the 
springboard, was moving toward col- 
lective-social ownership of wealth and 
the means of production. The ‘Soviet 
experiment along these lines realized 
definite economic advances, but only 
at the expense of higher social, re- 
ligious, and spiritual values. 

The two extremes of collectivism 
and individualism suggest a position 
of equilibrium where the economy of 
nations must realize its goal of justice 
and social peace. 


Private Property and Human 
Nature 

We cannot here attempt to justify 
private property as an urgent need of 
human nature. History records man’s 
response to the problem. Private prop- 
erty, unlike collective property, was 
a fact before it was a theory. For man, 
spirit as well as flesh, sees that he 
cannot affirm and develop his freedom 
without the assistance of goods—and 
not goods for consumption only. Man 
by his labor tends to impress his inner 
dominion on external reality, to com- 


municate something of himself to 
material reality. This prolongation of 
self through labor forms the principal 
metaphysical basis for the right of 
private property. 

Abolish or restrict excessively the 
right of property and you weaken the 
best motives for individual initiative. 
The first man who fenced off a piece 
of land may well have taught us the 
invaluable lesson of the fruitfulness 
of toil. 

Life under a collective regime could 
never be a full and human life. The 
organ of collectivism, holding the 
means of subsistence, must by its own 
principles repress man’s inclination to 
save, to profit, and to improve him- 
self. The ills of Capitalism are re- 
peated, with the syndicate and the 
state holding unlimited power and 
wealth. Communism’s appeal to hu- 
man liberty is self-contradictory. Its 
sole and absolute norm of what is to 
be thought and done is the totalitarian 
state. Let there be no illusion. The 
means of production pass not to the 
proletariat, but to those few men who 
wield power in the party and state. 


Private Property and Social Life 

By stating that private property is 
a need of the individual and at the 
same time indicating the error of indi- 
vidualism, we help bring our problem 
into perspective. Though man is an 
individual he is also a part of society 
which is an indispensable condition of 
his full development. Now if property 
is a demand of man’s nature, it will 
adapt itself to his other inherent de- 
mands, especially those of his social 
character. The social function of prop- 
erty enters into the right of property 
with a metaphysical-moral urgency, 
limiting it and bringing out its full 
value. 

We are not speaking here of a 
simple juridical limitation. Such reg- 
ulation has always protected from 
exploitation such properties as mines, 
waters, forests, national monuments, 
etc. From the juridical point of view, 
there are few goods over which man 
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really exercises an absolute and un- 
conditioned property right; from the 
ethical point of view, there are none. 
Neither is use of property for na- 
tional welfare, nor maximum produc- 
tivity of goods the social function of 
property. 

Rather the social function of prop- 
erty is logically prior to these extrinsic 
limitations, immanent in the right of 
property and based on the same rea- 
sons as the right itself. 

Despite the supreme value of the 
human spirit, man’s activity is not 
exclusively self-seeking. Dynamically 
he shows himself a social being, and 
only within society does he activate 
the highest values: religion, science, 
art—all that is good, true, and beau- 
tiful. Here he develops, affirms, and 
expands himself, not only by receiving 
the necessary material and spiritual 
elements, but also by giving of himself 
to others. 

It is to society that the ego turns, 
not as the source of spiritual values, 
but as a necessary condition for their 
concrete realization. In this organism 
man, by fulfilling an infinite variety 
of functions, transcends himself and 
spreads to other spiritual beings the 
rays of his actions. 


Man and Society 

The bond linking man to society is 
not purely juridical ; it is derived from 
the structure of man, and therefore 
metaphysical. The essential conditions 
for the existence of society are, then, 
metaphysical, and therefore ethical 
exigencies of the human being. Man 
is responsible for these conditions 
within the circle of his individual 
action. 

Now the fundamental condition, the 
very basis of social co-existence is 
real and effective regulation and avail- 
ability of material commodities for all. 
Lacking this condition, society is not 
a healthy organism. Any unbalance, 
any deficiency, however localized, re- 
acts on the whole organism. If many 
men go hungry, the very premises 
of general well-being are absent, not 


only as regards economic well-being, 
which is evident, but also as regards 
spiritual, ethical, and civil well-being. 

The economic condition of other 
men is, then, my concern. The misery 
of the hungry man reflects on me as 
a real diminution of my person. If I 
help raise his scale of living, I improve 
myself. Because wealth and property 
are so intimately related to the greater 
good of society, owners have a respon- 
sibility before God and man for the 
use they make of their property. 


The Right to Own Is Limited 


Sut the social function of property 
is not merely a condition pertaining 
to the use of goods. It intrinsically 
limits the very essence of the right, 
the potestas or dominion over prop- 
erty. It is prior to all concrete limita- 
tions to which property is subjected 
in particular situations, because it is 
linked with the substance of man in 
his social development. 

Note that the social function of 
property is not to be understood ex- 
clusively in its relation to society as 
such. It affects first of all the relations 
of individual to individual. For ex- 
ample, because of this social function 
the owner of a spring may not prevent 
others from using it, nor may he 
charge excessively for its use. 

This brings up the question of a 
postulated control of individual com- 
petition whereby a wealthy owner can 
unjustly ruin a small owner. Now the 
only justification for the right of 
property rests, ultimately, on the pre- 
sumption that it produces the greater 
individual and social good. If we deny 
the presumption, do we not endanger 
the right or at least its practical ap- 
plication ? 

The notion of property presents this 
antinomy : If the right of property is 
a natural right, why do not all men 
share equal ownership? Plainly, equal 
ownership of the land by the millions 
of city-dwellers and farmers is im- 
possible; but if juridical regulation 
were informed by the principle of the 
social function of the property it 
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would restrict dominion over land and 
make it serve the general and more 
profitable social interest. 

Sound economic legislation must 
give concrete form to the general prin- 
ciples of the social function of prop- 
erty as circumstances demand, always, 
however, in accord with ethical-moral 
principles. 


Social Function of Private 
Property 

Private property fulfills a social 
function when it serves as a natural 
stimulus to initiative, saving, respon- 
sibility, and to enterprises in them- 
selves arduous and little appreciated. 
But, if through abuse it brings wealth 
to the strong and leaves others de- 
prived of the comforts and necessities 
of life, then it is the duty of public 
authority to apply coercive measures. 
Abuse does not justify suppressing 
the right, but it does call for restric- 
tive measures to harmonize individual 

interests with the common good. 


The problem of property is not 
purely an economic one. Pushed to its 
limits it invests the whole man, is 
part and parcel of his other problems. 
That is why the Christian concept 
formulates the problem of property 
in the metaphysical-ethical exigencies 
of the human person considered as a 
spiritual being. 


Norms for Legislation 
Positive legislation inspired by the 
principles of the social function of 
property should follow these general 
lines : 


1) Extension should be given pri- 
vate property where possible. Where 
the functions of labor, capital, and 
management are united in one person, 
as on small farms, social conflict is 
effectually resolved. As a substitute 
for land ownership legislation should 
also extend the ownership of small 
personal property holdings and pro- 
vide the means’ (loans without inter- 
est, insurance, etc.) so that a family 
may have savings. To obtain all this, 


continual work must be available to 
all citizens. 

2) Great and untilled landed prop- 
erties, since they are not sufficiently 
productive for the common good, 
should be broken up. Expropriation 
represents a public juridical sanction 
for neglect in fulfilling a social obli- 
gation. Nor would total indemnity be 
necessary since it would restore the 
owner to an identical position of 
wealth. 

3) Labor unions should have jurid- 
ical protection. Labor should be ad- 
mitted to a share in management and 
in profits. Since labor is the incar- 
nation of the spiritual and material 
forces of the human being, the product 
of labor is part of the life of the 
worker. To treat human labor as mer- 
chandise is radically unjust. 

4) Fiscal burdens should be dis- 
tributed according to wealth pos- 
sessed. Because all society makes an 
indispensible contribution to individ- 
ual wealth, the wealthy should, where 
necessary, be required to contribute 
to social assistance. 

5) The right of inheritance should 
be restricted. This institution, justi- 
fied by the incentive it gives to thrift 
and production, was never intended 
to guarantee a life of idle pleasure to 
the heir, nor to suspend his personal 
activity. 

6) In normal times public author- 
ity should impose a certain control on 
trade, production, and consumption 
to obviate excessive competition and 
protect the small businessman. 

7) Normally, individual initiative 
should not be hampered unless it has 
failed in its function of social utility. 

8) Legislation should promote the 
solidarity and collaboration of all 
classes and factors involved in the 
production of wealth. 


Need for Charity 
Such positive legislation is not 
meant to replace works of Christian 
charity and human solidarity. No one 
knows how much the free circulation 
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of goods among friends, relatives, and 
strangers by gift, loan, etc. has con- 
tributed to the effective social function 
of property. 

One more important point. The 
social function of property deriving 
from a study of human nature recog- a world-wide union of the human 
nizes no national boundaries. The race. 
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Acton: The Wavy Line 


John Fitzsimmons 


earth is for the use of all men. And 
when once the possibilities of ex- 
change and commerce are exhausted, 
the unproductive lands of the earth 
‘should be opened to the labor of men. 
This done, we shall be on our way to 


Blackfriars, 33(Oct., 


Recently there has been a good deal 
of interest in the life and work of John 


Emerich Edward- Dalberg Acton, better 
known as Lord Acton. He is most familiar 
to Catholics perhaps for his opposition to 
the defining of the Dogma of the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope by the Vatican Council. 


The year 1952 marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Lord Acton, a very 
controversial English Catholic intellectual. 
The anniversary was commemorated by 
the publication of two books, Essays On 
Church and State, by Lord Acton, edited 
by Douglas Woodruff, the first volume of 
what is to be a complete edition of Acton’s 
works, and Acton’s Political Philosophy, 
by G. E. Fasnacht. 


The essays on Church and State have 
been chosen from Acton’s contributions to 
those short-lived but impressive English 
reviews of the 1860’s, The Rambler and 
the Home and Foreign Review. To this 
volume Mr. Woodruff contributes an intro- 
duction whose chief aim is to tell the story 
of these reviews with regard to Acton, of 
how the effort of the laity in England 
came to grief in its first attempt at a lay 
apostolate of the press. The age was not 
propitious for such initiative and the spirit 
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of the Syllabus brooded over any suspected 
temporizing with the spirit of Acton’s age. 
No attempt is made in his introduction to 
assess Acton’s thought, but one must agree 
with Mr. Woodruff’s conclusion that, “his 
[Acton’s] relevance for the twentieth cen- 
tury comes from his prophetic pre-occupa- 
tion with the very questions with which 
the twentieth century has found itself oc- 
cupied. The great objects of his studies 
in history were the moral ends of govern- 
ment, the relation of politics to morality.” 
In this respect Acton wrote of himself, “I 
have never had any contemporaries, but 
spent years in looking for men wise enough 
to solve the problems that puzzled me, 
not in religion or politics so much as 
along the wavy line between the two.” 
Contrary to what Mr. Fasnacht tries to 
show, to the extent that Acton accepted 
“the wavy line’ between religion and 
politics as inevitable, Acton found it im- 
possible to construct a real theory of 
politics. However, fifty years after his 
death there is still profit to be found in 
the many incidental insights which were 
the by-products of the major preoccupa- 
tions of the Catholic scholar acclaimed as 
the most erudite man in Europe in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 
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To give my remarks precision it 
is well to note what is meant by 
“Church” and ‘‘democratic.” There is 
no ambiguity about “Church,” for we 
take it as Catholics understand it; 
“democratic,” however, unless defined, 
is meaningless. By “democracy” I 
mean the American political arrange- 
ment alone; no other type of democ- 
racy is included. 

It is beyond controversy to say that 
Catholics in the United States as a 
matter of fact have never felt any con- 
flict in conscience between their demo- 
cratic allegiance and their Catholic 
commitments, and this includes not 
only the theologically uninitiated but 
also prudent and universally respected 
American Catholic theologians. We 
need only read American history to 
see that Catholicism has had some 
part in the rise and growth of the 
United States of America. However, 
despite what Catholics themselves feel 
about their allegiance, history will 
also show that Catholics have always 
been accused of being disloyal citizens 
by some of their compatriots because 
of their religious affiliation. Such 
attacks are always resented. 


Today such an attack challenging 
the Catholic doctrine of Church and 
State has been raised. Voices like that 
of Paul Blanshard maintain that 
Catholicism is a threat to the Ameri- 
can way of life. Notice that the attack 
is centered not on the fact of Catholic 
loyalty to America, but rather on the 
logicality of the Catholic way of act- 
ing in the light of authoritative Cath- 
olic doctrine on Church and State 
relationships. 


Attempts to Clarify Catholic 
Position 


As a consequence of such circum- 
stances, Catholic theologians have 
been re-examining the Catholic doc- 
trine of Church and State relation- 
ships. The reason is not that they are 
wondering if the Blanshardians are 
right—they have not even the slight- 
est doubt that they are woefully wrong 
—but that they wish to put in palpable 
clarity the authentic position of Ca- 
tholicism in this question. 

Unfortunately, the first fruit of this 
research has been a theological con- 
troversy, more to be regretted than 
desired, even though fortunately it has 
had no repercussion on Catholics at 
large, who simply do not feel that 
there is any difficulty in harmonizing 
Catholicism and Americanism. 


It is in reference to this controversy 
that I wish to discuss the theme of 
my essay—The Church and the Dem- 
ocratic State. The controversy con- 
cerns the proper formulation of the 
perennial Catholic doctrine of Church 
and State in order to bring out its 
compatibility with the American dem- 
ocratic system. 


The Dynamic Expositors 


One side of this controversy pro- 
poses a fresh formulation of the Cath- 
olic theory of Church and State with 
a view to showing that there is no 
antagonism between it and the Ameri- 
can arrangement, clearly defined in 
the first and tenth articles of the Bill 
of Rights attached to the original Con- 
stitution. To do this these Catholic 
theologians are reworking the presen- 
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tations of their doctrine which have 
been current heretofore. | call these 
men the dynamic expositors and my 
sympathies favor them. No final the- 
ory has been forthcoming from this 
group of theologians ; so far they have 
been asking questions and making 
observations. Only one of them has 
written and lectured on this subject; 
he is Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


The Static Expositors 


In opposition to this trend of 
thought is another group of Catholic 
thinkers. While appreciating what the 
dynamic expositors are trying to do, 
they nevertheless feel that such an 
effort is needless, dangerous, and mis- 
leading. For them the current state- 
ments in manuals and treatises on the 
whole question are satisfactory and 
incapable of substantial improvement. 
All that is needed is a brave exposi- 
tion of the current formulations. I 
shall refer to this group as the static 
expositors. Most of their thought has 
been carried in The American Eccle- 
siastical Review. 

Such then are the proponents of 
both sides of the controversy. What 
about the controversy itself? First of 
all, there are a number of points on 
which both sides agree, and it is good 
that these be borne in mind as we 
progress through the controversy: 

1. Both sides accept the same con- 
cept of theological method ; the theo- 
logian must derive his data from the 
infallible teaching power of the Church 
with true docility and without any 
intention of deliberately or indeliber- 
ately changing what has been taught. 

2. Both agree that the Church is a 
supernatural society fully equipped to 
attain its end, and superior to any 
natural society. 

3. All agree that the commonwealth 
is distinct from the Church by its 
nature and that in its own field the 
commonwealth is independent of the 
Church, which has, however, indirect 
power over temporal matters. 

4. It is equaily conceded that in the 
light of revelation demands are made 


of man that the commonwealth, qua 
natural, cannot know and therefore 
with subjective innocence can ignore. 

5. It is beyond controversy that the 
Church is in its mission and constitu- 
tion so independent of the State that 
the latter cannot impose conditions 
and restrictions on the former; al- 
though it is also true and the State 
does not owe its origin or right of 
existence to the Church. 


Differences of the Two Schools 


So much for the points of agree- 
ment; now how do the dynamic and 
static expositors oppose each other? 
Basically the whole controversy arose 
because of two opposed conceptions 
of the harmony required between 
Church and State. Specifically, the 
static expositors affirm that the State 
has the objective obligation to recog- 
nize the Catholic Church as the true 
religion. Therefore, the State must 
defend the Catholic Church even to 
the point of suppressing, if necessary, 
freedom of speech in this area. More- 
over, the “tate has to legislate in the 
light of * doctrine of the Catholic 
Church and not merely in the light 
of the natural law. Even more, the 
State must profess the Catholic re- 
ligion and render acts of cult accord- 
ing to the Catholic scheme, although 
it is admitted that the State cannot 
force non-Catholics into the Catholic 
Church. 

However, the static expositors make 
an important distinction. They say 
that these are objective obligations 
from which the legislators and gov- 
ernors can be freed by their ignorance. 
Such a condition must be tolerated by 
the Church, but such toleration must 
recognize that the restriction in the 
Constitution, whereby governors as 
such are deprived of the power to 
profess the Catholic religion and to 
defend it, is an error. Although this 
is so, Catholics can nonetheless be 
loyal to the Constitution and such 
loyalty will produce no problem of 
conscience. 
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This is the static expositors’ posi- 
tion and it leans heavily on outstand- 
ing progenitors, especially Pope Leo 
XIII, who formulated most of these 
propositions in his encyclicals. Hence 
the dynamic expositors seem to be 
faced with the dilemma of proposing 
a doctrine which is opposed to papal 
pronouncements. To this problem the 
dynamic expositors have a definite 
answer. But before considering that 
answer, it would be well to consider 
what it is that the dynamic expositors 
find wrong in the position of the static 
expositors. 

The dynamic expositors recognize 
the papal pronouncements, but dis- 
agree with the final position of the 
static expositors. How can American 
Catholics be loyal to and satisfied 
with the American Constitution in 
face of an objective obligation to go 
counter to it? They certainly cannot 
enthusiastically and sincerely accept 
the Constitution when one of its basic 
directives is an error that Catholics 
and even non-Catholics must deny. 
Even toleration in face of an irremedi- 
able state of affairs, though in itself 
a sound principle, must take positive 
action to correct such error. From 
this it would seem that the static ex- 
positors would have to agree funda- 
mentally with the claim that there is 
a chasm separating Catholicism and 
American democracy. 


The Popes and American 
Government 


Such an obligation is not mani- 
fested in American Catholic history. 
Even the Popes when addressing 
American Catholics have always 
praised the vitality and genuinity of 
American Catholicism without ever 
pointing out the existence of an 
objective obligation to change the 
American norms of civic life. Because 
of these circumstances the dynamic 
expositors have denied the obligation 
and have bent their powers to recon- 
sidering the propositions which the 
static expositors understand in such 


a way as to make the obligation an 
inevitable conclusion. 


In making such a denial, the dy- 
namic expositors are immediately con- 
fronted with reconciling their position 
to the papal pronouncements of Leo 
XIII. On the premise that these docu- 
ments can be neither dismissed or 
ignored, reconsideration of the 
Leonine doctrine was inaugurated. 
The important point in this recon- 
sideration was the fact that Leonine 
doctrine had to be considered in the 
light of further teachings of later 
Popes, above all those of Pius XII. 
This was not an innovation, for the 
static expositors themselves firmly 
adhered to the same principle when 
the teachings of Gelasius and Boni- 
face VIII regarding Church and State 
were being discussed. Consequently, 
the historical situation must be taken 
into account when considering papal 
teachings whether they be those of 
Boniface or those of Leo. 


The Historical Background of 
Leo’s Pronouncements 


What, then, was the historical 
situation into which Leo put his 
teachings? It was a time of rampant 
political liberalism in which state 
power was consciously and deliber- 
ately used against Catholicism as a 
theory and as a fact. Democratic 
processes were denied Catholics. In 
defense of the Catholics Leo had to 
propose the Catholic position author- 
itatively. This duel between Church 
and State was fought in the realm of 
theory, for it was on _ naturalistic 
principles and rationalistic philosophy 
that the liberals justified their action. 
Against their theory of the uncondi- 
tionally autonomous state, Leo stated 
that State was not autonomous, but 
rather obligated to truth and religion, 
because man is not merely a creature 
of pure reason but a rational creature 
redeemed by Christ. Against the 
liberalistic theory that the Church is 
not an independent society and that 
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.the objective of governmental action 


was secular welfare understood in a 
materialistic sense, Leo stated that 
man is under God and that this holds 
true for man in society as well as an 
individual. 

Furthermore, from Leo’s doctrine 
we derive the principle that the con- 
crete pursuit of the common good can 
objectively and not merely subjec- 
tively dispense governors in de- 
termined circumstances from follow- 
ing the true theory of government. 
It is right at times to permit what 
is speculatively wrong. What times 
and what circumstances justify such 
an action will be a question of pru- 
dence. But as long as the true theory 
is not denied or a false one invoked, 
but only the expediency of promoting 
the common good is cited, the action 
can be criticized from the viewpoint 
of prudence. But whether the criti- 
cism is derived from the correct 
theory, is not practically relevant. 


Can the State Worship? 


Leo also states that the State is 
obliged to worship God according to 
the divinely ordained cult (by which 
he understands Catholic worship). 
Therefore, he says the State must be 
Catholic. How is this doctrine to be 
interpreted? If by the word “State” 
is meant the constitutional form of 
the commonwealth or the legal insti- 
tutions of government established by 
a constitution, there can be no “State” 
worship, since “State” in such a con- 
text is an abstract principle of or- 
ganization quite incapable of worship, 
which entails human acts. If by 
“State” we mean the governors and 
legislators, then a state cult is cer- 
tainly possible. Consequently Leo 
XIII, supposing Catholic citizens 
and Catholic governors (for only 
these can take part in Catholic wor- 
ship), declares that citizens qua 
citizens and governors qua governors 
must take part in worship as an act 
of the commonwealth. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 


I respectfully submit that this 
doctrine is not immediately pertinent 
to the concrete American govern- 
mental situation which must deter- 
mine legislators’ action in prudently 
promoting the American common 
welfare, for Leo’s doctrine is in the 
ideal order and does not concern the 
pragmatic task of governing. The 
Declaration of Independence is not a 
philosophic principle of government ; 
the Constitution is based on a pru- 
dential arrangement for pragmatic 
action, — it is a practical program for 
a concrete task of governing the 
American people. In order to attain 
the common good, the Constitution 
required prudence in its framers 


rather than theoretical speculation. 


Correct Understanding of 
Leo’s Doctrine 


Consequently, Leo gave an abstract 
theory of government which is not 
critical of the American Constitution, 
a practical instrument for the common 
good. Nor is he correcting pragmatic 
norms prudently erected, for he rec- 
ognized such norms as a legitimate 
starting point when nothing of itself 
evil is enacted. In very fact there is 
no clash between Leo’s sociology and 
the objectives of the American Con- 
stitution, since they are on different 
planes of thought and do not meet. 
Moreover, the general principles ap- 
plicable to the concrete task of govern- 
ment which Leo outlined are not 
violated but used in the construction 
and maintenance of the Constitution. 

All this is confirmed by American 
life. The true Catholic ideal of social 
life is not denied by the American 
community as it has been organized 
by the Constitution. On the other 
hand, the Catholic’s ideal of govern- 
ment does not hamper his acceptance 
of the practical directives of the Con- 
stitution. In this connection it should 
be remembered that the Constitution 
did not have to correct rationalist and 
liberal philosophies as Leo had to do. 
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For America does not concentrate all 
power in one individual or make one 
man the symbol of the nation, but 
creates institutions and organizations 
whereby the power vested in the peo- 
ple can be exercised. 

Leo says explicitly that recession 
from the theoretical ideal is licit and 
it is this that the American arrange- 
ment does in prudent pursuit of peace 
and prosperity. 


Conclusion To Be Drawn 


The conclusion from all this is that 
there is no problem because of the lack 
of American State-worship. Such a 
problem would be present in the 
Leonine theory of civil society but 
not in the concrete objective situation. 
Static expositors base their claim on 
this theory of civil society. But such 
a theory is obligatory only when its 
application is not de facto detrimental 
to the end of society—the peace and 
prosperity of the commonwealth. 
When it is detrimental, as it is in the 
concrete situation of the American 
people, the obligation disappears both 
objectively and subjectively ; it simply 
isn’t there. Pius XII explicitly re- 
commends our generic kind of gov- 
ernment for other countries. 

The dynamic expositors have raised 
a question and answered it without 
any demolishing objections from op- 
ponents. Moreover, they have syn- 
thesized the principles for relations of 
Church and State by maintaining : 

(a) that the Church as a supernatu- 
ral society is superior to the state and 
free from its jurisdiction ; 

(b) that the arrangements of the 
commonwealth must be prudently 
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dictated by the truth applied to, and 
tempered by, a concrete situation so 
that it can effectively promote the 
common good in terms of peace and 
prosperity of the citizen-body ; 

(c) that the Church and the State 
must collaborate since both are for 
the same human person. 


The contribution of the static ex- 
positors in this controversy has been 
to set forth authoritatively the ideal 
structure of the commonwealth. They 
have not, however, stressed suffici- 
ently the truth that this philosophy is 
not a pragmatic norm for govern- 
ment in the concrete. Non-ideal ar- 
rangements can be tolerated but not 
accepted as the ideal. But such a 
structure of tolerance objectively dis- 
penses citizens and governors from 
the obligation arising from the 
theoretical ideal, since the immediate 
source of obligation for government 
is always the concrete good of peace 
and prosperity. 


Let us conclude by assessing the 


net result of the controversy. There 
has been a clarification of doctrine in 
many points: 

1. There is no ground for conflict 
between a Catholic’s loyalties to God 
and his country. 


2. There is a side of Catholic 
thought insufficiently treated in the 
manuals, i.e., the practical side. 

3. Catholic philosophy concerns the 
ideal which never exists anywhere in 
its purity because of original sin. 
Recession from this ideal is permitted 
for the common good, though false 
philsophy cannot be embraced nor this 
ideal ever despised. 
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HUMAN EXPERIMENTATION IN MEDICINE 


Some Moral Observations 
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Scientific medical research techniques have grown tremendously in recent 
years, bringing with them more complicated moral problems. This is especially 
true with regard to human experimentation in medicine. The following article 
points out what is demanded by the moral law and justice in such experimenta- 
tion. It appeared in Cahiers Laénnec, 12(June, 1052), pp. 27-390, under the 


title “Réflexions Morales.” 


With the development of scientific 
research techniques and the attendant 
duty to use them, there has arisen a 
serious problem. How apply these 
techniques to the study of man, who, 
while an object of scientific research, 
is at the same time a person? AI- 
though the problem is a real one for 
medicine, still its danger should not 
be exaggerated. The right balance 
can be struck, if both physician and 
patient realize the implications of their 
respective positions. 


The Position of the Patient 

Granted that a doctor with spiritual 
insight and a sound grasp of psycho- 
logy will use these gifts effectively in 
healing the sick, the fact remains the 
patient must recognize that a man 
of science, as such, must deal with 
him also as a nature, and not just as 
a person. And from the fact that the 
patient seeks medical care two con- 
clusions follow: 

1) the patient implicitly approves 
of previous scientific observation (for 
the knowledge from which he hopes 
to profit is based on it); and 

2) the patient in entrusting himself 
to the physician likewise necessarily 
submits himself to observation. 


Medical Activity 
On the other hand, for the physician 
there is the primary principle that a 
code of medical ethics does and 
should exist. Essential to it are these 
two points: 


1) The physician should not only 
know and use the ordinary means of 
healing, but, loyal to the fundamental 
ideals of his profession, he will con- 
stantly seek, by observation and re- 
flection to deepen and broaden his 
knowledge and skill. 


2) A patient, as a person, at all 
times deserves to be treated with 
justice and charity. This point, above 
all, demands special thought by the 
medical profession. 


I. Experimentation on the Sick 


First some clarification on the term 
“experimentation.” It should not be 
limited to research in which only 
healthy persons are the subjects. 
Animal experimentation does not re- 
move all risk in applying new reme- 
dies to cure men; and verification 
of discoveries is not complete until 
perhaps thousands of cases have been 
handled. Can it be said, for example, 
that we have reached definitive con- 
clusions about how to use the anti- 
biotics? And note that whether the 
subject be well or ill, the method of 
science is fundamentally the same. 


With these facts in mind, we may 
list a few moral principles, easy 
enough to formulate. (For the more 
difficult practical application we must 
rely on a prudent physician.) 

1) No substance may be used in 
treating men unless some knowledge 
of it has been derived from animal 
experimentation. 
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2) When application is finally 
made to man, various contributory 
factors (gravity of disease, value of 
present remedies, risks of new treat- 
ment, etc.) must be carefully weighed. 
The more desperate the patient’s con- 
dition and the less effective the pres- 
ent remedies, the stronger will be the 
right to attempt to cure by procedures 
which can have the opposite effect. 

3) The patient or those responsible 
for him should be told of additional 
danger in a new treatment, and the 
greater the risk, the greater the need 
for consent by the interested parties. 


4) Patients certain to die, or with 
no friends, relatives, or dependents, 
may never be used as “guinea pigs.” 
The abandoned man has a special 
right to our charity. 


5) Ultimately the decision rests 
with the rightly formed conscience 
of the physician. A man of skill and 
experience may licitly and laudably 
attempt what would be criminally 
rash in another. 


II. Experimentation on the Healthy 
We should note that this heading 
does not cover everything we take 
up here. Our concern is primarily 
with experimentation that is not di- 
rected immediately to effecting a cure, 
and this can be performed on a sub- 
ject who may be either well or ill. 
The type of experiments with which 
we are concerned here would be: in- 
oculation with disease germs, fol- 
lowed by an attempt to cure; or con- 
tact with a diseased substance to de- 
termine the effect of absorption. 
French civil law forbids both of 
the above mentioned experiments. 
What does natural law demand? 
Here theologians distinguish two 
groups of subjects. Criminals con- 
demned to death make up one group, 
and all other men make up the second. 
The most dangerous experiments 
may be performed on condemned 
criminals without, it seems, a viola- 
tion of natural law. Fr. Payen stipu- 


lates, however, that both the govern- 
ment and the subject must consent. 
As for other men, Catholic moxsalists 
voice almost absolute rejection of ex- 
perimentation not directly therapeutic. 
The tradition to which Fr. Payen re- 
fers would say that regardless of the 
consent of the subject, if the experi- 
ment will certainly or probably bring 
serious irreparable damage, it cannot 
be allowed. 

But were all the elements of the 
problem clear to older authors? Be- 
cause of developments in medical 
science, some of their opinions have 
already been generally abandoned. For 
instance, St. Alphonsus would allow 
no treatment likely to shorten life. 
Now, Fr. Payen in treating of anes- 
thetics admits that certain circum- 
stances would allow a physician to 
administer a dose of morphine which 
without killing directly—something 
never permitted—would nevertheless 
contribute to an earlier death. 

To reject experimentation because 
certain death or serious illness would 
follow is to indicate that one has over- 
simplified the problem. The principle 
of the double effect, it is claimed, will 
not allow this experiment on a healthy 
subject, because the good of human- 
ity, the good effect, would be realized 
through the bad effect, the serious 
illness or death of the subject. But, 
we object, this reasoning seems open 
to question, for it assumes certitude 
of serious harm, whereas there is no 
certitude, but rather a risk. 


A Few Practical Rules 


Some points, however, are easily 
acceptable : 


1) It makes no difference whether 
the subject is oneself or another. 


2) Experimentation on others, if 
allowed, always demands the consent 
of the interested parties. This implies 
that where there is question of experi- 
mentation on prisoners, special care 
should be exercised that their con- 
sent be in no way forced. 
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3) Animal experimentation should 
always precede. Application to man 
should not be made until knowledge 
of the new technique is as complete 
as possible. Hence its use on man 
would be the last step in the investi- 
gation. 


4) When possible, a new remedy 
should be tried on a sick person for 
whom all other means have failed. 
Thus the probability of cure would 
serve to counterbalance the danger of 
harm. 


5) Obviously, where death would 
almost certainly follow, experimenta- 
tion is never justifiable. 

The physician, however, remains 
faced with the difficult responsibility 
of applying moral principles like these 
to concrete cases. We think he could 
allow a subject to be bitten by mos- 
quitoes to discover the means by 
which a disease is transmitted, a 
disease, we add, which he can cure. 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTATION IN MEDICINE 


Vaccination likewise is admissible. Fr. 
Payen admits it because the aim is to 
defend against disease. With regard 
to other experiments, we ask, “‘Is there 
not a parallel between running a seri- 
ous risk to save many innocent lives 
during a war, and running a risk, 
even relatively serious, to save men 
from the ravages of disease? If the 
one is allowed, why not the other?” 

In conclusion we would like to 
observe that faithful use of scientific 
techniques will, no doubt, vastly en- 
rich mankind with new powers over 
organic and inorganic matter, but it 
should be borne in mind that science 
is no absolute. All engaged in research 
and in applying its fruits must first 
of all follow the moral law and prac- 
tice justice and charity. And even 
though one line of scientific progress 
may be slowed somewhat, the totality 
of scientific work loses nothing if 
research and its use are imbued with 
genuine charity. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON MEDICAL EXPERIMENTATION 


1. The March and June issues of Cashiers Laénnec for 1952 were devoted entirely to 
a symposium on the subject of human experimentation in medicine. In addition to 
the article digested above, other worthwhile articles found in the two issues are: 


Pequignot, H., “Les Expérimentateurs Inconscients et Irresponsables,” (March), 
pp. 53-62. 


Tanret, P., Le Médecin et l’Expérimentation Humaine,” (March), pp. 13-26. 


Auby, J.-M., “La Responsabilité Civile et Pénale en cas d’Expérimentation 
sur l’Homme.” (June), pp. 17-27. 


Pierre, G., “L’Expérimentation Humaine en Allemagne Nazie de 1940 4 1945.” 
(June), pp. 40-65. 


2. Articles on medical experimentation: 


Tesson, E., “Le Dernier Cobaye,” Etudes (February, 1953), pp. 220-228. This 
_ is another article on the moral principles involved in medical experimentation 
on man, “the last guinea’ pig.” 


“The Problem of Experimentation on Human Beings” 


(A Symposium), 
Science, 117(February 27, 1953), pp. 205-215: 


Shimkin, Michael B., “The Research Worker’s Point of View,” pp. 205-207; 
Guttentag, Otto E., “The Physician’s Point of View,” pp. 207-210; 
Kidd, Alexander M., “Limits of the Right of a Person to Consent to 

Experimentation on Himself,” pp. 211-212; 
Johnson, W. H., “Civil Rights of Military Personnel Regarding Medical 
Care and Experimental Procedures,” pp. 212-215. 
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3. There have been several addresses by Pope Pius XII on experimental medicine. 
These also touched on the much-discussed qustions of lobotomy and psychoanalysis. 


In his allocution of September 13, 1952, “To Members of the First Inter- 
national Corigress of Histopathology of the Nervous System,” the Pope pointed 
out the moral limits of medical methods of research and treatment in psycho- 
surgery. His Holiness enlarged on the subject of medical experimentation in 
another allocution on April 13, 1953, “To the International Congress on Psycho- 
therapy and Clinical Psychology.” Here he pointed out that psychotherapy and 
clinical psychology must always consider man (1) as a psychic unit and totality; 
(2) as a structural unit in himself; (3) as a social unit; and (4) as a tran- 
scendent unit, that is to say, as tending towards God. 


4. Articles on lobotomy: 


“Pour ou contre la Leucotomie Préfrontale?”, Cahiers Laénnec, 12 (September, 
1952), pp. 30-39. In this article appear the replies of doctors to a questionnaire 
dealing with this new surgical process. 


Kelly, Gerald, S.J., “Lobotomy,” Medico-Moral Problems (St. Louis, Mo.: 
Catholic Hospital Association, 1949), Part I, pp. 40-43; “More About Lo- 
botomy,” Part II, pp. 42-45; “Lobotomy for Pain Relief,” Part III, pp. 29-32. 


Tesson, E., “La Personne Humaine et la Chirurgie,” Etudes, (November, 1952), 
pp. 220-228. This article answers the question: “Considering the effects of 
lobotomy on the human personality after the operation, what are the conditions 
which render such an operation morally justifiable?” 


5. Articles on psychoanalysis: 


Beirnaert, Louis, “L’Eglise et la Psychanalyse,” Etudes, (November, 1952), 
pp. 229-237. This article deals with the moral aspects of psychoanalysis, mainly 
interpreting what the Pope meant in his allocution of September 13, 1952. 


Ermel, J., “Psychanalyse et Probémes de Pastorale,” Revue Diocésaine de 
Namur, (March, 1953), pp. 113-122. 


Ghoos, J., “Quid Sit Psychoanalysis et Quomodo de Ea Sit Judicandum,” Col- 
lectanea Mechlininesia, 37 (Aug.-Sept., 1952), pp. 477-82. 


Ranwez, E., “Psychanalyse et Scruples,” Revue Diocésaine de Namur, 6(Sep- 
tember, 1951), pp. 306-21. 


Snoeck, André, S.J:, “Moral Reflections on Psychiatric Abreaction,” Theological 
Studies, 13( June, 1952), pp. 173-189. 


6. Articles on the ordinary and extraordinary means of preserving life: 


Ford, John C., S.J., and J. E. Drew, M.D., “Advising Radical Surgery: A 
Problem in Medical Morality,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
151(Feb. 28, 1953), pp. 711-716. 


del Regato, J. A.. M.D., “Surgery and Medical Morality,” Journal: of the 
American Medical Association, 152(May 2, 1953), p. 77. A reply to Fr. Ford 
and Dr. Drew. 


Hinchey, Thomas P. R., M.D., “Medical-Moral Problems in Neurosurgery,” 
Linacre Quarterly, 20(May, 1953), pp. 38-42. 


Kelly, Gerald, S.J., “The Duty of Using Artificial Means of Preserving Life,” 
Theological Studies, 11( June, 1950), pp. 203-220. 

——_—_—, “The Duty to Preserve Life,” Theological Studies, 12(Dec., 1951), 
pp. 550-556. 


, “The Ordinary Means of Preserving Life,” Hospital Progress, No- 
vember, 1952, pp. 64-65; “Extraordinary Means of Preserving Life,” ibid., De- 
cember, 1952, pp. 65-66. 


O’Donnell, Thomas J., S.J., “Modern Medical and Surgical Means for the 
Preservation of Life,” Linacre Quarterly, 18(Feb., 1951), pp. 22-31. 





Scrupulosity and the Present 
Data of Psychiatry 


Albert Barbaste, S.J. 


In “Le Scrupule et les Données Actuelles de la Psychiatrie,’ Father Albert 
Barbaste, S.J., shows how modern psychiatry can help us come to a deeper 
understanding of scrupulosity. The article appeared in Revue d’Ascétique et 
de Mystique, (January-March, 1052), pp. 3-17. For more than twenty years 
the author has been teaching psychology at the Jesuit Scholasticate at Vals 


in France. 


Scrupulosity is a malady that is 
not peculiar to our own time; in 
every age masters of the spiritual life 
have given good advice on how to 
treat it. However, in the light of re- 
cent advances in psychiatry, it may 
now be possible to determine more 
precisely the nature of this neurosis, 
more prevalent today, perhaps, than 
ever before. 

As is well known, neurosis is quite 
different from psychosis or insanity. 
Neurosis is a pathological mental con- 
dition characterized by functional dis- 
turbances without damage to personal- 
ity. It is much less serious than 
psychosis, in which personality itself 
is clearly altered. 

Scruples belong to a common type 
of neuroses that Pierre Janet has iso- 
lated and aptly described as “‘psy- 
chasthenia” (soul-weakness ). Scrupu- 
losity is a species of psychasthenia 
characterized by an inordinate pre- 
occupation with the moral and reli- 
gious order. The extent to which 
patients are affected ranges from 
those who lead an ordinary life ex- 
teriorly, but suffer interior pangs at 
times, to those whose behavior is so 
abnormal that they must be com- 
mitted to an asylum. 


First Symptom: Abulia 
In those affected with psychasthenia 
one usually finds the following psy- 
chic symptoms. First, there is habitual 
abulia, or inability to decide. These 
are the irresolute, the hesitating, 
those who never make up their minds 


except with the greatest difficulty, 
and that often only under the im- 
perious pressure of life. And so they 
act like automatons, without really 
willing what they do. This deep-seated 
indecision and lack of self-mastery 
explains their constant sense of in- 
security, which is heightened by an 
ever-present awareness of the imper- 
fect and incomplete nature of all that 
they experience and do. Pierre Janet 
has called this the sense of inadequacy 
(sentiment d’incomplétude). A psy- 
chasthenic will not be able to make up 
his mind to take a necessary trip, or 
he will return repeatedly to assure 
himself that he has really closed the 
gas cock tight. Such a state naturally 
makes peace of mind impossible. 

In the scrupulous person this abulia 
manifests itself in his inordinate pre- 
occupation with religion and morality. 
A scrupulous person will begin over 
and over the penance which his con- 
fessor gave him. Or the _ house- 
wife who is asked to do a simple 
problem of addition can add up the 
figures accurately and easily until 
she is told that they represent bills 
which she owes her grocers. Im- 
mediately she becomes upset, and 
starts to add up the simple column 
again and again, without ever being 
able to satisfy her conscience that 
she isn’t making a mistake. 


Second Symptom: Doubts 
Besides indecision, a sense of in- 
adequacy, and sadness, there is also 
found in psychasthenics a distressing 
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liability to doubts, obsession, and 
phobias. Everyone experiences rea- 
sonable doubt at times. But the doubt 
of the psychasthenic is morbid, with- 
out any justifying cause; it cannot be 
settled, and is painful to the point of 
anguish. In desperation he has re- 
course to innumerable checks and re- 
checks. Not all manage to resolve 
their doubts by their own unaided 
efforts. Most find it more convenient 
to seek assurance from others, wear- 
ing their neighbors out with one 
question after another. 

The anxious doubts of the scrupu- 
lous person pertain to the moral and 
religious life. Did he resist tempta- 
tions strongly enough, especially those 
against purity, faith, and charity? Did 
he confess with the proper disposi- 
tions, and do the penance imposed? 
These harassing questions and others 
more trivial eventually drive him to 
endless examinations of conscience. 
But the scrupulous person fails to 
reassure himself, because he demands 
absolute certitude in matters where 
this is impossible. To ease his dis- 
quiet he finally has recourse to a con- 
fessor or his spiritual director, hoping 
to obtain with their assistance the 
peace that eludes his own unaided 
efforts. 


Third Symptom: Obsessions 


Psychasthenics suffer also from 
obsessions, that is, images or ideas 


that impose themselves upon con-: 


sciousness almost continuously, de- 
spite all efforts to get rid of them. 
Obsessions are discordant, that is, 
out of harmony with the subject’s 
habitual attitude. Moreover, they are 
also “impulsive,” tending spontane- 
ously to reduce themselves to action, 
especially when the action involved 
is very insignificant. 

Being real psychasthenics, the 
scrupulous likewise often suffer from 
discordant obsessions, the very 
thought of which horrifies them. A 
pure young girl will be haunted by 


lewd imaginations, quite against her 
will, even on communion days. This 
strange discordance o: the obsessing 
idea is easily explained by the law of 
association by contrast : any idea tends 
quite naturally to suggest its contrary. 

When an idea contrary to a well- 
balanced person’s habitual attitude 
is suggested to him, he finds it quite 
easy to dismiss it from his conscious 
mind. But the scrupulous person is 
frightened and flustered by the very 
thought of doing a thing for which he 
has such a positive abhorrence. Yet, 
he is unable to put it out of his mind. 
Clearly, then, obsessions are not culp- 
able; in fact, they are a very good 
indication of one’s love for God. 
This will not, however, prevent them 
from being reduced to action in cer- 
tain cases. This again is in virtue of 
a psychological law that an image 
monopolizing the. field of conscious- 
ness infallibly tends toward the ac- 
tion corresponding to it, without 
either the individual’s free will or 
consequently his responsibility being 
necessarily involved. 

Fourth Symptom: Phobias 

Finally, psychasthenics are subject 
to innumerable phobias. Phobias are 
foolish and irrational fears, out of all 
proportion to their object or cause, 
but of very great intensity. One per- 
son will be seized by an agonizing 
fear, with palpitations of the heart 
and tremblings over his whole body, 
when he finds himself in a closed room 
(claustrophobia). Another will be 
afraid of dust (mysophobia), or of 
diseases (nosophobia). The number 
of phobias is legion, and their nature 
varies endlessly. 

As for the scrupulous person, any 
matter that touches his conscience 
even remotely is likely to give rise 
to a phobia. Before even a most un- 
important action, he will be over- 
powered by a paralyzing fear of com- 
mitting a grave fault. 

One can easily see how these 
troubles make life miserable for the 
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scrupulous. The fact that they are 
perfectly well aware of the abnormal 
and pathological character of their 
‘malady or troubles only adds to their 
misery. They strain all their resources 
in an unavailing effort to free them- 
selves of their folly, shaking their 
heads, striking the air, and even beat- 
ing themselves, in the grip of “‘compul- 
sory agitations,” as Pierre Janet calls 
them. Sometimes they will even hurl 
stinging accusations or bitter insults 
at the devil, who, they believe, has 
victimized them. 


A Concrete Example 


But all these scientific analyses are 
rather abstract, and do not reveal the 
psychasthenic mentality as graphically 
as this candid account of a good and 
courageous person afflicted with psy- 
chasthenia. 


“Suddenly my stomach tightens up, 
there’s a choking in my throat, and 
my torture begins. The bad thoughts 
come ... I want to drive them out, 
but they keep coming back . ... It is 
terrible to be in a struggle like 
this! To have a head that goes around 
and around without my being able to 
stop it; to be a madman and still 
quite rational, for all that... I am 
double . . . at the very time that I am 
trying to plan what I want to do, 
another unwanted thought is in my 
mind . . . distracting me and always 
hindering me from doing what I want 


It is easy to see how such dis- 
cordant obsessions, so difficult to con- 
trol, can bring a person to a kind of 
psychic split, or to serious troubles 
resembling those occurring in delir- 
ium. Usually, however, the patient’s 
intelligence and aptitude for scholarly 


achievement are not affected by 
psychasthenia and scrupulosity. In 
fact, scrupulosity is often found in 
people of the highest intelligence and 
very finest sensibilities. 

While the symptoms are easily 
recognizable, not so the underlying 


causes—not, at least, in true scrupulo- 
sity. For, even a very stable and well- 
balanced person can be upset for a 
time by a passing seizure of scru- 
ples, brought on by physical ex- 
haustion, a crisis of faith, a devastat- 
ing moral shock, or by an indiscreet 
first fervor after a conversion. But 
this is a chance illness which disap- 
pears without a trace with rest and 
the suppression of the cause that pro- 
voked it. True scrupulosity, though, 
according to all psychiatrists, is a 
pathological mental state that is con- 
stitutional. It is inherent in the heredi- 
tary physical make-up of the subject. 
This explains why scruples generally 
appear quite early in life, usually in 
youth or adolescence, as has been 
scientifically shown. 


Successful treatment requires de- 
tailed knowledge of the hereditary 
physiological and psychological traits 
that predispose to scrupulosity, and 
this is precisely where our knowledge 
is deficient. Certainly a lack of balance 
in the neuro-endocrine system, and 
more especially in the vago-sympa- 
thetic nervous system, is a prepon- 
derant factor; however, there is no 
question of damage to the brain it- 
self. Quite naturally one thinks, then, 
not of a physical lesion, but rather of 
a functional disorder of the type upon 
which electric shock treatments have 
recently thrown so much light. These 
treatments, though, have no effect 
upon psychasthenia and scrupulosity. 


The Cause of Psychasthenia 


What, then, is the cause of psy- 
chasthenia? Janet holds that it is ex- 
plained by a lowering of “psycho- 
logical tension”—that psychic quality 
which determines our capacity for 
mental synthesis. Insufficient tension, 
while permitting easy and simple ac- 
tions, renders impossible all complex 
and difficult actions, especially those 
implying close adaptation to reality. 
This lowering of the psychological 
tension leaves the patient unable to 
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cope with his doubts, phobias, and 
obsessions. The bodily organ or source 
of this tension is unknown. 

To explain compulsory agitations 
Janet introduces the concept of ‘‘deri- 
vation.” When a force is unable to 
produce the action for which it was 
mobilized, it spends itself in useless 
activity of an inferior kind. When the 
scrupulous person cannot master his 
doubts, obsessions, and phobias, he 
resorts to table-pounding, running 
about in a disorganized fashion, or 
shows other signs of great agitation. 

Although Janet’s interpretation of- 
fers a general explanation of the 
various forms of psychasthenia, it 
accounts less satisfactorily for the 
particular traits of each phobia and 
each individual obsession. This is be- 
cause Janet did not study the psycho- 
logical origin of obsessions. 


The Freudian School 


Freud and his school, though, did 
pursue this in their researches. At the 
risk of giving too sketchy an outline 
of their interpretation, one might say 
that according to them, neuroses arise 
from a conflict between psychic forces, 
a conflict that results in the repression 
of certain tendencies into the subcon- 
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scious. Repressed, these tendencies 
are not dead—far from it—at every 
instant they try to force their way 
into the conscious. At times they 
succeed, but in disguise, under cover 
of symbols which make them endur- 
able to one’s conscience. These dis- 
guises and symbols are precisely the 
neurotic symptoms: phobias and ob- 
sessions. 

If Freud’s analysis renders intelli- 
gible some phobias and certain well- 
defined obsessions, it is less successful 
in explaining the indecision, insecur- 
ity, and sadness, the many and varied 
doubts, obsessions, and phobias that 
characterize scrupulosity. 

The psychoanalysts themselves, who 
insist above all on the psychological 
mechanism of obsession, recognize 
also its physical basis. Some even say 
that obsessional maladies stem from 
marriages which already contain con- 
flicting biological elements. 

Since, then, the cause of scrupulos- 
ity is not simply psychic nor purely 
somatic, but is psycho-somatic, its 
treatment must include both psycho- 
therapy and physiotherapy. There- 
fore, “psycho-neuroses” seems a bet- 
ter term than “neuroses” to describe 
psychasthenia and scrupulosity. 


The Treatment of Scrupulosity and the 
Present Data of Psychiatry 


Albert Barbaste, S.J. 


Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, 28( April-June, 1952), pp. 97-120. 


In this article Father Barbaste continued 
his study of scrupulosity, discussing mod- 
ern psychiatry’s contribution to the treat- 
ment of scrupulosity. 


Sound therapeutics requires that scrupu- 
losity be treated both in its causes and in 
its symptoms, especially in its dominant 
symptom. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
question of precisely what constitutes the 
dominant symptom of scrupulosity. One 


group, following Morel and others, holds 
that it is a hypersensitive fear-response to 
situations involving conscience. Another 
school, headed by Janet, maintains that the 
dominant symptom is the sense of inade- 
quacy, springing from a habit of inattention 
and vague preoccupation. In practice, the 
recommendations of both schools should be 
utilized for best results. 


The hypersensitivity to fear stressed by 
the first school has always been recognized 
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as a symptom to be reckoned with in 
any treatment of scrupulosity. Psychiatry 
strongly emphasizes the necessity of bring- 
ing within bounds this excessive fear of sin. 
Sometimes the patient will be seeing sin 
where there is no sin. Or, when the scrupu- 
lous person does sin, his responsibility will 
often be considerably diminished by great 
intensity of a persistent obsession. Merely 
pointing this out will often lessen his an- 
guish and help him shake off the obsession. 
He must be encouraged to struggle perse- 
veringly against his obsession, always with 
the assured hope that he can and will free 
himself eventually from its tyranny. In 
addition, he should learn that the origin of 
most of these obsessions is explained by the 
psychological law of contrasts; otherwise, 
he is likely to feel that he is a lost soul, 
possessed even now by the devil. Thus en- 
couraged, he will gain a profound and last- 
ing peace of soul, and will have gone far 
toward a complete cure. Finally, it is of 
the utmost importance that the scrupulous 
person be distracted from his fears. He 
must learn to be genuinely concerned for 
others, dedicating himself wholeheartedly to 
their welfare. Forgetting himself in this 
wholesome manner, he will then have no 
time for the morbid and self-centered intro- 
spection that provides such a fertile field 
for scruples. 


Treating the sense of inadequacy consists 
mainly, according to Janet, in getting the 
scrupulous person to fix his attention upon 
the task of the moment, thus checking his 
tendency to daydream. Then, by constant 
practice, admittedly painful and exhausting, 
he can to a remarkable degree regain the 
ability to concentrate and to utilize his 
will-power. 

In addition to the dominant symptoms, 
the underlying physical and psychical causes 
should also be attacked. As regards physi- 
cal causes, the precise physical organ con- 
tributing to scrupulosity’s hypersensitive 
fear-response and vague inattention has not 
been identified. It is certain, though, that 
the scrupulous person will benefit greatly 
from a generally healthful way of living, 
with special emphasis upon plenty of sleep. 


Only in extreme cases, when obsession is 
accompanied by real anguish similar to that 
found in melancholy, should use be made 
of electric shock treatments, which, while 
leaving untouched the obsession itself, will 
at least relieve the concomitant anguish. 
And as for frontal lobotomy, it must be 
kept as a last resort, for it has bad as well 
as good effects upon personality traits. 


The psychical cause of the sense of in- 
adequacy is, according to Janet, a low level 
of what he calls psychological tension. It is 
always difficult to attain certitude in the 
solution of a personal moral problem, but 
it is much more difficult for the scrupulous 
person, because he does not have enough 
psychological tension for this complex task. 


In treating this cause, one must first 
reduce the difficulties besetting the scrupu- 
lous by allowing him to solve for himself 
only simple and clear-cut moral problems 
that he can handle easily. He must learn 
not to worry about the rest, but to rely 
upon the infinite goodness of God and the 
guidance of his spiritual director. The next 
thing is to raise the low level of psycho- 
logical tension. This energy can be bol- 
stered indirectly by a general program of 
physical therapy designed to increase the 
supply of nervous tension, which is so 
intimately connected with psychological ten- 
sion. More direct is the re-education of the 
power of attention, which is the most suc- 
cessful psychical method of increasing psy- 
chological tension. 


The Freudian therapy consists in making 
the subject aware of the repressed desire 
in his subconscious mind by means of psy- 
choanalysis. However, according to many 
experts in the field, psychoanalysis has 
failed to cure any genuine case of psy- 
chasthenia. 

Modern psychiatry, then, endorses and 
completes the standard methods of spiritual 
writers for treating scrupulosity. The first 
step must always be the inspiring in the 
scrupulous of a sincere, ardent and daunt- 
less desire of being cured. Then, one must 
obtain from him a blind obedience in every 
trial, not by threats and reproaches, but by 
a devoted service, patience and kindness 
that will win his confidence. 


& 


“ 
. 


. is no progress of religion possible within the Church of Christ? To be sure, 
there has to be progress. . . . But it must be progress in the proper sense of the word, 
and not a change in faith. Progress means that each thing grows within itself, whereas 
change implies that one thing is transformed into another. Hence, it must be that 
understanding, knowledge, and wisdom grow and advance mightily in individuals as 
well as in the community, in a single person as well as in the Church as a whole, and 
this gradually according to age and history.” 


St. Vincent of Lerins (440 A.D.) 
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Among Europeans the question of Breviary Reform is not a new one. 
Since the establishment by Blessed Pius X of a commission to reform the 
liturgy, much has been written and is still being written on the question. 
In this article which appeared in L’Ami du Clergé, 63(Nov. 29, 1051), pp. 
721-726, the author lays down some essential principles which should guide 
any attempts to reform the Office. His views, it is to be remembered, are those 
of one whose attitude towards the Breviary is colored by a life intimately 
devoted to the choral recitation of the Office. 


There have been numerous 
answers to my previous work (l’Ami 
du Clergé, 1950, p. 705-713) on 
Breviary Reform, which I wish to 
discuss in this paper, especially 
those that bear on the question of 
the public celebration and private 
recitation of the Divine Office. 
Those who are in favor of reform 
have made many _ suggestions. 
They complain that the office is 
too complex, that it requires too 
much searching and page-turning, 
that the succession of responses 
and versicles, proper to the choral 
Office is more calculated to irritate 
one than to foster his piety. An- 
other desires to see the Psalter and 
Scripture spread out over a longer 
period of time, rather than cram- 
med into a week or a year respec- 
tively. Others would have the ferial 
psalms recited with still greater 
frequency so that their value too 
could be appreciated. The supres- 
sion of octaves, the elimination of 
excessive number of feast days, the 
combining of several saints into 
groups commemorated together, the 
correction of the lessons, the restora- 
tion of the ancient hymn texts, these 
seem to be elements that would be 
popular with all. Some would even re- 
ject the small hours, as being suited 
more to the use of. monks than to 
the use of the ordinary priest. These 
and other suggestions are proposed. 


Suggestions for Reform 

Detailed schemes also are sug- 
gested: revision of the make-up of 
the individual hours, various sug- 
gestions for simplifying their 
recitation, various means of in- 
tegrating the Breviary with the 
Mass. But too often such plans are 
inspired more by pious feelings 
rather than by any true liturgical 
sense. If reform continued along 
such lines little or nothing would 
be gained. I do not deny that such 
proposals have their advantages 
and attractive elements but they 
do not seek a reform of the 
Breviary, but rather the establish- 
ment of a completely new Office. 
The loss involved is in no way 
proportionate to the good that 
might be achieved. 


Some are opposed almost entirely 
to an idea of reform. Such opposi- 
tion could arise from a keen sense 
of the obligation which the Church 
imposes. Others are opposed be- 
cause they see in such change a 
spirit of criticism entirely foreign 
to so sacred an institution. It seems 
to them to indicate a failure to 
appreciate truly something that is 
of the essence of the priestly life. 
There is danger too of usurping the 
place of authority. Also, the very 
multiplicity of plans and projects 
seems to be against reform, for 
from so many plans it is difficult to 





imagine how a single coherent plan 
could be arranged. 

Such fears arise from _praise- 
worthy motives. But we.need not 
fear that subjects will assume the 
place of authority in this regard. 
The Church is well able to handle 
such a problem. On the contrary, 
it is in her own interest that the 
Church should consult the needs of 
her children in this regard. 

The question of the Breviary is 
one that will best be settled by a 
general expression of ideas, needs, 
and difficulties, since the question 
itself is so complex and of such 
importance for the priests of the 
world. ie 

The Liturgy a Living Thing 

But one must remember that the 
Church, as a living body, is obliged 
to preserve her own traditions, and 
at the same time to evolve, reform, 
renew, keeping her evolution con- 
sistent with her true self. Her 
prayer, the liturgy, does 


public 
not escape this law. In the past 
the Breviary has never ceased to 


undergo change. That such de- 
velopment has stopped now is hard 
to realize. This is true even though 
we have arrived in our day at a 
more or less static concept of the 
liturgy. Since the time of St. Pius 
V, (1568) all legislation in this 
matter has been left to the Con- 
gregation of Rites, which fact has 
tended to limit initiative in this 
regard. 

In this matter of reform, however, 
as in all other things, it is difficult 
to know where to stop. Those who 
seek to guard and keep the liturgi- 
cal laws wonder just how it is 
possible to guide the reform along 
the lines of traditional principles. 
There is need to find the mean 
between extreme reform and over- 
cautious timidity. In doing this, 
then, it seems best to keep the gen- 
eral organization of the Office with 
all its essential elements, while 
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correcting only what is in need of 
change. 

Some practical ways this could 
be done are: by realigning the 
calendar, simplifying the number 
of feasts, eliminating the preces, 
the suffragia and commemorations, 
abridging the rubrics, correcting 
the lessons and making a new selec- 
tion of them, and providing the 
new Ordo, simplified for private 
recitation. And all this without 
touching the general make-up of 
the Office. But on the mere pretext 
of making the Office more in- 
telligible, it would be fatal to de- 
prive it of its heritage and its sym- 
bolism. The Breviary cannot be 
allowed to become a book of private 


‘meditation, or spiritual reading, or 


a sort of historical chronicle. 

I have sought on other occasions 
(Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1949, p. 
412; Vita Christiana, 1950, p. 546; 
La Maison Dieu 1951, No. 27, p. 1) 
to show that the Roman Breviary is 
in special need of reform because its 
true worth is not entirely realized by 
those who read it every day. The 
Office which the Roman Breviary 
contains is basically a service de- 
veloped for common choral recitation 
at fixed times during the course of 
the day and night, whereas the ordi- 
nary priest is accustomed to recite 
it alone, in a low voice and at no 
special time, but rather at his own 
convenience. 


History of the Office 

If we go back to the beginnings 
of the Office, we find that public 
prayer developed in a rather spontane- 
ous fashion. The early assemblies of 
the Christians, with their communal 
readings, psalms, and hymns form 
the foundations of what later became 
the Office. This prayer was not 
precise and determined; it was the 
function of the religious and laity 
more than of the clergy; it was more 
private than public. Only gradually 
did it become official and public. 
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About the time of the sixth century, 
the make-up of the Office grew out 
of the distribution of the different 
parts of the services to the ditferent 
churches of the city and locality. The 
clergy took part according to their 
rank and position in the celebration 
of the services of a determined church. 


The idea of a complete daily office 
celebrated each day under obligation 
by the clergy of a determined church 
finds its roots in the monastic founda- 
tions established around the larger 
churches and basilicas. This was es- 
pecially true in Rome where the 
Popes entrusted the services of the 
great basilicas to religious. From 
there it spread throughout the West 
as more and more bishops were 
selected from the monasteries. The 
liturgy of these groups also served 
as the basis of the Carolingian re- 
form in the early ninth century. 


During this period, not all the 
clerics had the same Office, as all did 
not have the same share in its recita- 
tion, but each assisted according to 
his rank and order. Those who were 
charged with country parishes and 
whose work was for the most part 
missionary, took very little part in 
the public Offices. Those who were 
attached to the basilicas and city 
churches and who had the requisite 
leisure devoted a great deal of time 
to the choral recitation of the Office. 
Likewise those clerics who were at- 
tached to a certain church and re- 
ceived a benefice from it were obliged 
to share in the solemn Offices of that 
church. It was this form that the 
Office took, and in which it lasted up 
to the Council of Trent, and persists 
even today in European cathedrals 
and churches to which a “college” of 
canons is attached. 


The Office and Public Prayer 


The main difficulty, when one 
speaks of the reform of the Breviary, 
comes, I think, from the fact that one 
refers almost universally to the Ro- 
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man Breviary and its private recita- 
tion, without taking into considera- 
tion its long evolution. Since the 
solemn choral recitation is almost 
abandoned, at least by the secular 
clergy, many conclude that its public 
recitation is an exception, whereas in 
reality it remains the rule, however 
little carried into execution. It seems 
almost to be an anomaly that one who 
recites his office privately, should be 
obliged to recite a prayer fashioned 
for public, choral recital. To recite 
privately a public prayer does not in 
itself give that prayer a “public” 
value, and does not of itself confer on 
it the value of a “public” act. Such 
“public” value can come to that act, 
if it is designated as such by the 
Church. In this way the prayer be- 
comes public. This meaning of pub- 
lic prayer, as “prayer imposed by 
the Church” takes its origin in a 
juridical sense of obligation. 


Such a concept of public prayer did 
not originate with the Holy See, but 
was at first rather the work of the 
bishops who legislated in this way 
for their subjects. Provincial and 
general councils likewise spread the 
idea, and finally the Popes following 
such decisions adopted their policy 
concerning the private recitation of 
the Office. As the public recitation 
became rarer, the private recitation 
became part of the official prayer of 
the Church. 


Late Development of Private 
Recitation 


The unification of formulae had a 
great deal to do with the stabilization 
of the private recitation of the Brevi- 
ary. In the beginning each individual 
diocese organized and celebrated its 
own peculiar Office. They prayed in 
the name and for the benefit of the 
whole Church, but not in any uniform 
pattern. The Carolingian reform was 
a unification based on the Office of 
the Roman hasilicas but it did not 
suppress local differences. When St. 
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Pius V imposed the Roman Breviary 
on the whole Church, the consequent 
uniformity of formulae had its ad- 
vantages. But this took place at the 
very time that the custom of private 
recitation was growing. The point 
that is missed is that while the public 
recitation (where still found) was en- 
riched tremendously by such a move, 
the private recitation, as a mere sub- 
stitute for the choral Office, was 
restricted to a formula that did not 
suit it. There was not sufficient time 
given to allow for the development 
of a form suitable for private recita- 
tion. 


There are several reasons why such 
an Office failed to develop. First, the 
sreviary reform of the 13th century 
was not the work of men who recited 
the Breviary privately, but was done 
by members of religious orders, and 
especially of the mendicant orders, 
whose life was centered, at least in 
spirit, around a communal recitation 
of the Breviary. The Breviary of 
Innocent III and of Nicholas III was 
derived from the Breviary of the 
Minims, and soon became the breviary 
of the Roman Church. In thus bor- 
rowing the office of the friars, the 
Ordo Romanae Curiae became es- 
sentially a choral Office for the use of 
clerics attached to the service of a 
fixed Church. 


In the 16th century the emphasis 
of reform was directed at clerical life 
lived in common, especially through 
the formation of the orders of clerks 
regular. These groups were attached 
to the choral Office. It was the 
Theatines, for instance, who worked 
on the Breviary reform of Paul IV, 
and it was their work that issued in 
the decrees of St. Pius V. Only the 
Jesuits, among these orders, broke 
with tradition and opened the way 
to modern conceptions. 


An Abortive Attempt 


In 1527 Cardinal Quignonez was 
assigned to prepare a Breviary spe- 


cially designed for private recitation. 
Leaving intact the choral Office, he 
strove to compose a new Office which 
he believed would be more in con- 
formity with ancient tradition and 
more apt to serve the spiritual inter- 
ests of priests bound to the private 
recitation. Approved by Paul III in 
1535, the book was a grand success ; 
it was praised on all sides, and it went 
through over a hundred editions be- 
fore it was suppressed by Pius V in 
1568. But because its principles were 
too radical and because it was too 
great a departure from the past, the 
Church chose to abandon and to delay 
her reform rather than to break so 
completely with her traditions. 


A balance must be achieved be- 
tween private praying and official 
public prayer, even if recited privately 
by nearly all priests. This can be 
done, and done discretely and with 
proper submission to authority. There 
can be no reason why the Office, 
which in the past has absorbed so 
many diverse elements, cannot now 
absorb and integrate private recita- 
tion. Certainly let the choral Office 
continue with full and undiminished 
fervor in the monastic and regular 
churches and in the European cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches. But also 
let there be given to the priests who 
are absorbed by the works of the min- 
istry, by mission work, by teaching, 
an Office suited to their work, yet still 
inspired by the whole background 
of the development of the Roman 
liturgy. 


A New Breviary Not Required 


It is not necessary for such reform 
to compose a new Breviary. It suf- 
fices to make a distinction between 
choral and private recitation ; to per- 
mit a good number of choral parts to 
be omitted at option in private reci- 
tation; and to eliminate many of the 
complexities of the present system. 
To restore the emphasis to the tem- 
poral cycle; to reduce the number of 
feasts, by introducing the memoria for 
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many saints; to revise carefully and 
simplify historical passages; to make 
a new choice of scripture readings, 
sermons, and homilies; to eliminate 
the breaking up of the lessons into 
three sections,—these are some of the 
ways reform could be achieved. While 
still keeping traditional and essential 
elements, the Office would become 
not only a worthy one, but also a 
simple and fruitful one, full of tre- 


mendous spiritual value. Perhaps, too, 
freedom could be allowed, as formerly, 
for local variations, needs of particu- 
lar churches and states of life, rather 
than the insistence «n the material 
identity of the formulae. 

But let us in all trust in the Church, 
knowing as we do that in this as in all 
other things she will not fail to con- 
sult the best interests of her sons and 
the needs of their souls. 
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